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CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN MERINO RAM AND EWE, BRED IN OHIO 


























4 Both the sheep in the accompanying illustration were Ohio bred, of the thick fleeced heavy shearing type 
of American Merino. Out of six shows in a recent season they were always winners. The ewe was champion 
at Indiana, Illinois and St Louis fairs. The ram was champion at Indiana and St Louis fairs, and both were 
prize winners at other fairs of lesser note. ‘As to the handling of sheep for show purposes,” says Uriah Cook, 
the breeder of these, “‘we aim to house them from all heavy storms both summer and winter, We feed in 
winter plenty of good clover hay, with a mixture of corn, oats and bran, about equal parts, with same grain ration 
insummer. We like a good range of bluegrass or timothy pasture for breeding sheep, but do not grain them 
much in summer if there is plenty of good pasture.” 
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HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 








THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 








Wage Earners rs Bs 
a You ° 


QUR loansare secured by mortgagesl 
on subyrban homes owned by 
ambitious wage-earners, puyyng all 
; interest and part prineipal monthly, 
You would choose such investmenta 
| forsafety. We put them witnin your 
reach, paying 5 per cent per annum 
on sums large or small from day of 
- recelpt to date of withdrawal, Con- 
80 days’ notice. | gervative investors will appreciate a 
Investments bear | plan affording all the security and 
earnings from day} profit without the annoyance of in- 
received to day | dividual mortgage loans. 
withdrawn. v | ps ate for ase 














@25 upward, 
withdrawable on 





| eta, . $1,700,000 
Supervised by | Surplus and Pro $160, 
ew York Bank-| prpy SSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN €O., 
ing Department. 1188 Broadway, New York. 














HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
TO BE INDEPENDENT 


suy a form of us in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, $5 to $10 per acre, your own terms, 

Soil is fertile, plenty of good, pure water and 
wood for fuel and building. 

We guarantee you employment in our own mills 
if you desire it. No better chance in the world 


for a man # become indepenaent and rich, 
Write me to-day for full particulars, booklets, 
maps, etc. 
DANIEL WELLS, LAND COMMISSIONER 
I. STEPHENSON CO. 
10 Wells Street, Wells, Mich. 





VIRGINIA FARMS. 


We furnish lists of desirable farms and old plan- 
tations for sale on our line of road in Virgina. 


Troductive lands with improvements, in desirable 
communities, with best church, school and social 
advantages, at $5.00 and up per acre. We have 
many No:thern and Western people with us already 
who are delighted with our section, Come and see 
what they are — how they like the country, 
people, climate, ete. Why stay in the North with 
its short summers and long, cold winters, when 
we offer you here in the Sunny South all your 
present advantages and numerous others at less 
than one-third of your present investment? For 


further information, lists of farms or industrial 
openings, excursion rates, ete., and our beautiful 
pamphlet on Virginia, address F. I, LaBAUMB, 
Asst. Agr’l & Ind’l Agt., N. & W. Ry., Roanoke, Va. 








TTERS 


with Crusher and Shred- 
der, Alsol.2 and 3 Horse Tread >] 
Powers, 3 to 8 Horse Sweep 
Powers, 5 sizes Grain Separa- 
Mills, Hand and 

BShellers weed 

Saws, Engines, 3 to 25 H. 
Mounted or Stationary, a 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 


MADE &% SOW 68 400 LBS. @ (00 DAYS 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., BAINBRIDGE, INDIANA. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Gentlemen:—My sow gained 400 pounds in 100 days by feeding her about 75 
cents’ worth of ‘ ‘Iaternational Stock Food” and 20 bushels of corn with some stop. 
The total cost of the “International Stock Food”? and grain I fed was less than $5.00 
How is that for profit? Over 20 per cent. profit is a very satisfactory rate. One of 
my neighbors gave me the sow because he thought she would die within a week. 
She could not walk to my place, a distance of one and a half miles, and I had to 
haul her. I neyer saw or heardof any “Stock Food” having such great value asa 
conditioner and fattener. I had fed a good deal of “International Stock Food” before 
this and take pleasure in recommending its constant use by all farmers. 

. K. CAMPBELL, 





eR Beware of scl Imitations and Substitutes. Write Us About “International nal Stock Food.” We Have 
FEEDS Fer ONE CENT ds of Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash If They Are Not Genuine, 
ii Ee ee ter amina enrnaoncnamanaipitinath 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” G9” S FEEDS for ONE CENT “& won the Hichest Medal at Paris Exposition In 1900 asa High-Class Medicinal Preparation, made from 
powdered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle aaeePe Goats, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in small amounts a4 an addition to their regular grain feed 
to secure better digestion and assimilation so that each animal will obtain more nutrition from all grain eaten. Scientific authorities prove that the average animal digests 
55 per cent. of the average kind of feeds, ‘International Stock Food” w =o, thems, to aon 70 to tepap cont, = Cpe the Cpe net atte god peoume 
“ 9 a er kinds not pay any war tax because they claime 18 gover ry d 

popmer nn poem eth pee pe | oes py Fey to use preparations of this kind Only On-A Medicinal Basis. ‘International Stock Food’’ 
It curos or prevents many forms of disease, It willsave you $10.00 pcr Year In the Feed 


of Every Horse You Work and its use will only cost you $2.50 per year. Itsaves grain and 30 to 0 days’ time in growing and fattening all kinds of svock and is endorsed 
by proba hms million farmers who have used it tor fifteen ng it i absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. Boware of the many cheap and inferior 
imitations and substitutes. No chemist can separate and namo all of the ingredients we use. Any company or chemist claiming to do 80 is a py mer tt on or 
a Paid Falsifier. Insiston having the genuine “International Stoek Food.”—c7'It is sold by 100,00 Dealers on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if it over 


falls to give you satisfactory, paying results and its use only costs you {28 FEEDS for ONE CENT.@g 


A 3300000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautt ful Live Stock Picture {Printed in Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on it. 
Size of Book is 6% by 9% inches. It eost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest 
engravings of Horses, Eattle, “Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry that you have ever seen. These 183 Engravings sro all made from 
actual photographs and are worthy of a place ineany library. Italso gives Description, History and Illustrations of tho Different 
Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravin; zs of many very noted Animals. FR It 
contains s Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes all common 
diseases and tells you how to treatthem. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely reliable. All Correspondence 
will be promptly answered as we have an office force of 235 including 121 typewriters, 


WE WILL MAIL BOOK %6¥0 FREE, P0svseePRePA18 mecsr eran noerone 
Capital Paid in $2, 000,000.00. 
If You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER ae TWO QUESTIONS: This Engraving Shows Our New 
ist.—-NAME THIS PAPER. 2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? Minneapolis Factory. 
It Contains 18 Acres of Floor Space. 


ADDEFSi.cx... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., HSSAEZI ate tare vesory st Toronto, sein 
DAN PATCH 1:564----FREE 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 


Dan Patch Eats “International Stock Food’’ Every Day and 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Hile Reeord, 1:56 Mile Reeord a Track, 2:03 Mile Record to H a Wheel Galiy, 2:04 
Half-Mile Reeoré, 0:56 x Hile Record to to * Lista Two-Mile Mile Record, ¥ Fitted 


HIS BEAUTIFUL “iit cored PICTURE FREE 


Printed in Six Brilliant Colors- Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Colored Lithograph 
will show Dan hitched as you see him in this engraving. 
IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE--postage Prepaid 
Lig Sif YOU pay. der THE “‘TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE.-“@e 
$250 CASH PRIZE FOR YOU. CAN YOU GUESS DA S BEST TIME FOR 1904? Particulars Mailed Free With Picture 





use medicinal ingredients and did not claim medicinal results. 
purifies tbe blood, “tones up”’ and permanently strengthens the entire system. 
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SELF - ADJUSTING 8s hi 

Wi Ider's STEEL LATCH ieobale 10n 
1) Fastens itself open when animal 

is out, but swings freely when 

ye latch is closed. Opened and closed 

without removing gloves or mittens. No 

“cold steel to touch animal’s neck in winter. 

Keeps c cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 

bolted, so cannot get loose in joints. Handsomely finished in se- 

foetal hacdwood. Hung on pins cr chains, as desired. Strong enough to 

hold cattle for dehorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. Used with 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. Catalog and prices free. 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Box 12, MONROE, MICH. 
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EVEN Number Sections. 





0, M. % W, LAND CO,, WINKIPES The New “OHIO” uw 


A I. WHEAT AND STOCK LANDS, saves men in the silo. The man at the cuttor does 
all near Railways and Elevators in best parts*of MANITOBA» like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, etron™cr, 
ASSINIBOIA and SASKATCHEWAN. Low Prices and Easy have deeperthroats, largercutting,cylinders, more 


Terms. Quarter Section or 10,000 Acre Blocks. Both ODD and See. oe ox y silos day. Unprece: 
cecess rov noumera Views an 
SEND FOR MAPS AND PRICE letters from users, in the new catalogue. ‘An “Ohio” Blowe 


LISTS. Improved Farms and City Property. pata yd We continue ¢0 manu facture 5 a oe 
machine. » Sak <> Biext 


RR. PATTINSON, ciy oop. 


- $5.00 A Day Saved at $ at Silo Filling Time!) 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity $334 per cent. 






(patent appl lied for) is improvement over old style hood, 
a. 

tall. Two - sizes for 1904. Nos. 14 and 17, built ; 

faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 


Fill an ordinary silo in one day. 


er will save you the €5.C0aday. Our absolute guarantee 
Stier sizes and styles of cutters and elevatore aa bef . => fe 




















JAMES W. BETTES, mer. csig Cee Sever Mitty Gompiiny, Sale, Ohio. Scitha staminach debe ‘ 























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 
« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 





Volume 74 


For Week Ending September 3, 1904 


No 10 





Successful Methods with an Ohio Dairy Herd. 
HOWARD COOK, MAHONING COUNTY, O. 
RYLINN stock farm contains 170 
acres, and has been in the Cook 
family for 70 years. In addition 
to live stock, our regular crops 
are corn, oats, wheat and grass 
in rotation. I have been inter- 
ested in Ayrshire cattle for about 15 years. I 
used to breed Shorthorns, but this being a 
dairy section, they were not as profitable to me 
as the dairy types. I find the Ayrshires well 
adapted to this section and my conditions, They 
are economical feeders. If it is where they can 
get at it they hustle for it. They are heavy 
milkers, giving a good quality. My herd tests 
from 4 to 4.6% butter fat. The introduction of 
new Scotch blood in my herd is helping me 

out in size. 

In the winter time I do not turn them out at 
all. They are stabled and given plenty of light 
and good fresh air. I use stanchions of the 
most humane kind. With a 6-inch chain, the 
cows can turn their heads round 


Aaa 





that I get back from the factory. I also accus- 
tom them to meal, silage and clover hay as soon 
as possible. In this way, I raise calves good 
enough to show at any fair and take prizes 
with them besides. All my calves and cows 
are brushed regularly. This not only adds to 
their comfort and appearance, but to my pocket- 
book as well. 

Our barn was built by my father in 1861. It 
was originally 55x56 feet. I have since added 
20x55 feet, besides a pump shed. I have also 
built a silo alongside the barn. While it might 
be called an old barn, it was originally put up 
in such a substantial way that it is as good as 
new to-day. There is a stone foundation under 
the entire building, and the frame is very 
heavy. It has a 10-foot basement with 20-foot 
post above. The building now stands me 
about $2000. It accommodates about 60 head of 
stock. We use the windmill to pump water, 
grind feed, cut fodder and do other work where 
power is needed. It is a 13-foot power mill and 
gives entire satisfaction. I could not get along 
without it. 





at will and lick themselves. My 
stalls are 3 feet 8 inches wide by 
4 feet 10 inches long for mature 
cows. For heifers, they are 3 
feet 4 inches wide and propor- 
tionately shorter, with short 
partitions, 

The gutter back of them is 14 
inches wide and 6 inches deep. I 
find this none too large. The 
cows are let loose every day for 
a short time and given access 
to a large tank of water in the 
While they are out the 
stable is cleaned and the bed- 
ding shaken up. A great many 
farmers advocate hauling their 
manure every day. Such a sys- 
tem looks well on paper, but it 
does not work with me when the 
frost is coming out or after 
heavy rains. We put our ma- 
nure in the yard and haul 
it away when the weather suits. us. I 
feed a ration of bran and gluten, half and 
half, four quarts per cow, twice a day. I think 
it is better to sell corn rather than feed it, but 
I am governed in this respect largely by the 
condition of my cows. I give each cow about 
three pecks of silage and about the same amount 
of shredded fodder twice a day, and a little 
straw at noon to pick over. The amount of 
feed varies somewhat according to the size, age 
and milking capacity of the animal. Regularity 
in feeding and milking, I believe, are essential 
to success. I have good scales in my stable, 
and weigh the milk from each cow at every 
milking. It registers the amount for each of 
20 cows by simply pressing a button. By test- 
ing the milk of each cow at least once a month, 
I know at the end of the year exactly what she 
has produced, 

All our milk goes to a creamery. I raise all 
my calves. They are taken from the cows when 
about three days old and are fed new milk from 
two to four weeks. This is gradually diluted 
and withdrawn. They are then given skimmilk 


barn. 


of the Arylinn stock farm. 
pounds of milk which tested 4.6% butter fat. 





A MILK PRODUCER ON AN OHIO FARM 


The Ayrshire cow, Inez Douglas 14554, shown above, is one of the herd 


Homemad> Fertilizers for Grapes. 
W. H. RAGAN, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





As fertilizers for the grape, unleached hard- 
wood ashes and well-composted barnyard ma- 
nure will be found among the cheapest and 
best. These are recommended both on account 
of cheapness and general accessibility as well 
as for their constituent elements of plant food. 
They should be used liberally and should be well 
mixed with the soil in its preparation before 
planting; they may be used afterward as top- 
cressing to be worked into the surface in the 
process of cultivation. 

Leaves, soap suds, old leather scraps and 
lawn rakings have also been found beneficial to 
the growing vines. Such coarse articles should 
be worked into the subsoil below the level, to 
be affected by subsequent culture, where they 
will decay slowly and will not be pulled to the 
surface by the tools used in cultivating the 
vines. 





Oats Form one of the best feeds for poultry, 
but for chicks should be hulled. 


With ordinary care, in June, 1903, she gave 1321 


Cold Storage Apples in Pennsylvania. 


GABRIEL HIESTER, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA, 


Within the past few years, many large or- 
chards have been planted in Pennsylvania, and, 
when these come into bearing, growers will be 
obliged either to store their apples at home, or 
allow the cold storage companies to reap all 
the profit. The practice in vogue before aay- 
thing was known about cold storage required 
apples to be picked rather green and remain 
in piles under the trees to season before pacik- 
ing. This method had one point in its favor, 
and that is that during those few weeks of sea- 
soning, the imperfect, the bruised and the un- 
sound fruit showed up and only sound apples 
were packed. These, of course, kept longer 
than if they had all been packed together at 
the time of picking. But, during those fw 
weeks, the ripening process advanced consid- 
erably, and the fruit did not keep as long as 
if packed and placed in cold storage immediaie- 
ly after picking. The department of agricul- 
ture, by a series of experiments, has clearly 
proved that the old method is 
wrong. Even if the apples do 
keep, they never aequire the fine, 
rich flavor found in fruit allowed 
to mature on the tree. 

Apples should be well ma- 
tured, well colored, placed in 
cold storage immediately after 
picking, with as little handling 
as possible. To do this, the cold 
storage house should be placed 
near the orchard. The fruit can 
be shipped from storage to mar- 
ket during the winter months 
with less loss than when ship- 
ped from the orchard to the 
storage house during the warm 
fall weather. It has also been 
proven that the temperature of 
the room should be kept at from 
30 to 32 degrees. This is good 
as far as it goes, but, in my 
opinien, does not go far enough. 
Some seasons apples come out 
of cold storage without any perceptible loss, 
and look as fresh as when they went in, while 
other seasons there may be from 30 to 50% loss 
on apples kept in the same room, and apparently 
under the This shows that 
the apple has greater or less keeping quality, 
according to the conditions under which it was 
grown, handled ani packed for storage. Right 
here, we have a wide field for the department 
of agriculture and the various state experiment 
stations to investigate. 

I have been much interested in watching the 
development of a block of York Imperial apple 
trees, planted on well drained river bottom 
land. These have recently come into bearing. 
The first two years the apples did not keep as 
well as Baldwins grown on older trees in the 
same orchard, Last year the trees were loaded 
with fruit. The apples were smaller and kept 
almost as well as Baldwins. I have a few trees 
20 years old that bear fruit of about the same 
size and keep as well as Baldwins in an ordinary 
cellar, but must be sold at the same time. York 

[To Page 183.] 


same conditions. 
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Growing Wheat in Western New York. 
EUGENE E, HARMON, MONROE COUNTY. 

Much gratuitous advice has been given farm- 
ers of the eastern states to abandon wheat 
growing. Notwithstanding this, the outlook 
has never been brighter than now. This is es- 
pecially true in the Genesee valley, where, for 
nearly 100 years, this crop has held supremacy. 
That wheat still remains so popular with the 
general farmer is due largely to the evolution 
in methods of preparing the land. The first 
method, and one which has been substituted for 
the summer fallow, is to let wheat succeed 
beans, which are Jargely grown in this section. 
Nearly all iand which will grow them is adapted 
to wheat. This is true of my own farm, where 
summer fallowing has been done away with, 
except in rare instances. 

The ground is plowed as early in the spring 
as possible and thoroughly prepared for a crop 
of beans by means of harrow, wheel cultivator 
and roller. As soon as the beans are large 
enough, begin to cultivate with a sulky culti- 
vator and keep it up until they are too large 
to allow it in the rows. 

Immediately after harvesting the beans, the 
field is gone over cnce or twice with a three- 
horse cultivator, after which the harrow fin- 
ishes the preparation of the soil for seeding. 

The second method of preparing land for 
wheat is to plow oat ground. In almost every 
instance, oats follow corn or potatoes, the land 
thus being in a state of thorough cultivation. 
As soon as the oats are harvested, the plows 
are started to a depth of 7 or 8 inches, in order 
to cover all stubble. Just as soon as, and 
sometimes before, the plowing is finished, a top- 
dressing of manure, accumulated furing the 
sumnier, is put on, spreading from the wagon 
as thinly as possible. 

The ground must then be thoroughly har- 
rowed and rolled, working it until the manure 
is well mixed with the soil. The field then lies 
fallow long enough for tne oats to germinate, 
when it is gone over with a wheel cultivator. 
This is of great benefit to the land. The har- 
row follows, and, if the soil seems too soft and 
mellow, the roller is used before sowing. It is 
a weil-known fact that, while wheat needs a 
thoroughly pulverized and cultivated soil, it 
must also be firm and not too soft underneath. 
Great care must be taken not to sow the wheat 
too deeply. The nearer the surface the better. 
For this reason, the drill should be adjusted 
to sow as lightly as possible and still cover the 
seed. My rule, as to the quantity of seed, is 
134 bushels to the acre. On poor or light soil, 
or laie in the season, two bushels per acre 
would be better. For over a generation the in- 
variablt rule was io sow from September 10 to 
September 20. Now I sow from September 2) 
until I finish, depending largely upon the con- 
dition of thé bean crop. However, October 10 
should be the extreme limit. After that day 
sow rye or nothing. 

In substituting the bean and oat crops for 
summer fallow, it soon became evident that, in 
spite of all the manure my farm produced, I 
could not keep the fertility of the land up to 
a point which would insure me good, paying 
crops of both beans and wheat. This fact led 
me to try fertilizers, which have proved so sat- 
istactory that I now sow them with all my 
wheat, allowing 200 pounds per acre. I buy the 
chemicals and mix them, using muriate of pot- 
ash, acid phosphate and ground bone or dried 
blood. In this way I secure not only a better 
and more uniform yield of wheat, but the tim- 
othy and clover which follow are greatly ben- 
efited. However, the silo and alfalfa, together 


with large quantities of bean fodder, are impor- 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


tant factors in the improved condition of my 
farm. 

Since the appearance of the hessian fly in 
1900 a large number of new varieties of wheat 
have been sown by farmers in search of those 
able to withstand its ravages. I have found 
Damson’s Golden Chaff and the Mealy good 
yielders and fly-proof. 


>_> 


Potato Outlook Continues Promising. 








Further favorable progress may be noted in 
the potato crop in practically all important pro- 
ducing states. Blight has appeared in a mild 
way in a good many counties, with some evi- 
dences of real severity in one or two states. 
It does not seem, however, that this is any more 
prevalent than usual, and up to the time of 
going to press there are no hints of serious 
inroads in crop prospects. In portions of the 
northern belt, growth has been retarded through 
drouth, farmers desiring warm rains in portions 
of the Ohio valley. 

In the northwest a good crop is promised, the 
favorable conditions noted in American Agricul- 
turist from week to week being continued. In 
the heavy potato belt of Wisconsin general crop 
advance is noted, prospects also favorable in 
Minnesota. Important potato sections of Colo- 
rado have had generous distribution of rainfall 
and sunshine, and the crop is highly promising. 

An uneven condition is the rule in Ohio, crop 
promises less bright in the western counties than 
in the north and east. In Pennsylvania there is 
more or less complaint of rot and blight, which 
may affect the crop returns. Some blight is 
also present in various New York counties, but 
in the main late potatoes are promising. In 
New England moisture has been ample, and 
while there is some complaint of blight, the out- 
look as a whole is for fully an average crop of 
good quality. 

The markets are amply supplied, and at the 
large consuming centers trade is confined chiefly 
to filling local requirements. The shipping de- 
mand is light, as almost every town and city 
is getting a good many potatoes from nearby 
points; direct deliveries from the farmers. Car 
lots of sound stock, northwestern grown, are 
salable in Chicago at about 50 cents per bushel, 
including Peerless, Early Ohio, etc. Dealers in 
Boston are moving white potatoes grown in 
New Jersey at 58 to 65 cents, and these are also 
about the prices. for Aroostook county stock. 
New York city is well supplied, potatoes jobbing 
in a small way at $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel of 
about 2% bushels. 


—_ > 


The Uncertain Extent of Spring Wheat Damage, 





The wheat fields of the northwest, Minnesota, 
the two Dakotas, Manitoba, etc, are the center 
of attraction at tLis, the opening of September. 
The extent of the damage to spring wheat by 
reason of rust is something that cannot be 
known at this time; it will be necessary to 
await threshing returns, and this will be some 
weeks, as late fields in North Dakota, for ex- 
ample, will not be ready to harvest until Sep- 
tember 15. 

Reports from important wheat counties con- 
tinue most conflicting. Some well posted peo- 
ple maintain that the damage approaches the 
possibilities of calamity to the spring wheat 
territory of the northwest. Others believe that 
the reports have been greatly exaggerated, and 
that this allegation will be proved at the 
threshing machine, 

An editorial representative of American Agri- 
culturist who has been on the ground canvass- 
ing the situation, cites many instances where 
apparently the damage is most severe. He says 
that a striking feature of the situation, though 





perhaps one not to be wondered at, is the in- 
sistence of many tarmers that their fields are 
not affected, or at most have only a trace of 
red rust, when, as a matter of fact, the fields 
are infected almost to the point of destruction. 
This has naturally resulted in most conflicting 
statements from the same district. 

In a general way it may be said that the 
rust has worked northward from the original 
center of infection, which, according to the data 
presented in American Agriculturist’s crop re- 
port published August 20, was in southern 
Nebraska. It must not be understood that 
is equally severe in different districts. 

A feature of the rust situation is that where 
it has attacked fields, even if in too mild a 
form to materially cut down the yield, the grain 
is shrunken. This is the result of imperfect 
filling. the light attack having diverted the 
sap of the straw, leaving the heads impov- 
erished. 


——-. 
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Choosing the Boar. 


NEW YORK. 





Cc. M. ABBE, 





In selecting the male, remember that he is 
half the herd. He must have a good 
with short nose, wide between the eyes, and if 
a Berkshire, an erect ear. His body should be 
long, shoulders well developed, wide between 
the fore legs, ribs well sprung, loin wide, level 
and full, with rump and tail head set on a 
level with his back. 

The hams should be fully as wide as his side 
lines, and let down well to the gambrel joints. 
Never keep a boar that has thin hams, or a 
back that drops at the shoulders; this is a 
weakness and should never be allowed in 
breeding stock. The legs must be strong, but 
not coarse, standing well on sound feet that 
will carry any weight required. 

From three to six months of age, if well 
grown, you can determine about what the pig 
will develop into. The best pig in the young 
litter may be the poor hog later on. 


head, 


Setting the Strawberry Beds. 








According to a recent report of the Massachu- 
setts experiment station on strawberry culture, 
the thorough preparation of the soil cannot be 
emphasized too much or repeated too often. 
The strawberry naturally has a very limited 
root system, and any means that will induce 
the fibers to penetrate deeper is labor well 
spent. 

A medium deep loam, all things considered, 
is the ideal soil. lf one depends on a gravelly 
soil, irrigation facilities must be provided, and 
taken one year with another, some system of 
irrigation will undoubtedly pay. If one does 
not feel justified in the outlay this will neces- 
sitate, and has several kinds of soils to choose 
from, it is well to select two different types. 
One should be gravelly, light and early; the 
other more loamy, heavier and later. 

Many of the best growers now allow the 
plant to fruit only one year. By this quick 
rotation, fungous and insect pests are avoided 
to a greater extent, and the fruit is generally 
enough better to warrant the extra labor and 
expense. In the station’s experience, spring 
setting is preferable to autumn, as the yoot 
System gets a better chance to develop, and 
the crown to stir up nutriment for fruit bearing 
the following year. However, in special cases 
good results may be obtained by selecting vig- 
orous plants in August, setting the beds close 
tozether and allowing no runners to form. 

Whatever system of planting is adopted, or 
the character of tke soil selected, it is of ut- 
most importance to begin with plants of un- 
impaired vigor and keep them thus. 























Fall Plowing in the Middle West. 





( Where fall grains are grown to any extent, 
the land is plowed for these as soon as it is 
clear of other crops. While it is best to begin 
this as early as possible, say the middle of July, 
the work frequently canont be done uhtil the 
laiter part of August, or even early September. 
If this delay is imperative, much more labor is 
required for working it down and forming a 
compact seedbed. In fact, the best kind Of a 
seedbed cannot be prepared. If the farmer is so 
unfortunate as to be compelled to plow his fall 
wheat or rye ground, as late as the first of 
September, he need not be discouraged, but 
should use every precaution to prevent poor 
on this account. Let him harrow, disk 
and roll as often as possible. 

The practices of fall plowing for spring crops 
has many things to commend it, and many 
things to condemn it. In some parts of the 
middle west, notably north central Illinois and 
different parts of Iowa, fall plowing of all land, 
except that devoted to corn growing, is the 
common practice. Farmers feel that they could 
do no other way. 

As a rule, land fall plowed is intended for 
corn, consequently the land is plowed to a 


crops 


FIELD AND FARM 


Soils of this kind are better plowed in the 
spring. Furthermore, weeds get started on 
ground of this kind and unless particular pains 
is taken to destroy all the young weeds before 
putting in the seed there is more difficulty in 
keeping down these pests during the period of 
cultivation. 
A CHIEF ADVANTAGE IN FALL PLOWING. 

Stubble grounds, of course, are better planted 
to corn, and it is possible to keep down the 
weeds by thorough cultivation, provided the 
season is not too wet, as has frequently been 
the case during the last few years. The chief 
feature of fall plowing is that with litt'e diffi- 
culty a compact seedbed is secured for the next 
year’s crops. This is often an important mat- 
ter, particularly if the season should be dry. 

Then, too, plowing is a slow operation, and 
if the farmer can lessen the amount of this 
work necessary in the spring he is just so much 
further along. All this fall plowing can be done 
at comparatively slack times during the fall. 
This is an important matter. During a mild 
fall it is often possible to plow very late, some- 
times up to and past Thanksgiving time. 

TO INQUIRE INTO BEST SEASON. 

Several of -the experiment stations, notably 

Illinois and lowa, have begun a large number 
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GATHERING PEACHES IN MONTCALM COUNTY, 
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MICH 


The sandy loam soil of Montcalm county, Mich, underlaid with clay, is almost ideal for 


all kinds of fruit, especially peaches. 
background of the illustration, are common. 


shipping. 


depth of from 6 to 8 inches, depending upon 
the character of the soil and the condition of 
the ground at the time of breaking. This work 
can be done any time after crops have been 
removed, and of course is applicable only to 
fields upon which small grains were grown the 
present season, meadows, pastures and wild 
land. The practice is especially desirable where 
sod is turned over. By exposing the roots of 
the grain to the hot weather of late summer 
or early autumn the sod is pretty well rotted 
by the following spring, and there is little diffi- 
culty in properly preparing the seedbed. 

There is very little objection te fall plowing 
of either meadows or pasture land. On the 
other hand, when it comes to breaking up stub- 
ble ground, there is more or less to be said 
on the other side. To begin with, the heavy 
rains of autumn and winter, as well as of early 
spring, so compact the soil that it is in no con- 
dition to receive seed. This is especially true 
where the soil is a heavy clay containing little 
or no sand and not much vegetable matter. 


Thrifty peach orchards such as the one shown in the 


The fruit is picked, temporarily placed in bushel 
baskets, taken to the fruit house, where it is graded and packed in marketable baskets for 





of co-operative tests with the leading farmers 
throughout the state, to determine whether fall 
plowing or spring plowing produces the biggest 
yield. It will take a series of years to get any 
data on this subject, but the stations are work- 
ing along the right line, and farmers may se- 
cure some exceptionally valuable information 
after a few years. 

In the meantime, by taking the above items 
into consideration the farmer must decide 
whether or not to fall plow, in light of the 
character of his soil, the amount of work he 
will have to do in the spring and his past ex- 
perience, 





Celery for Winter Use should be quite green 
in color when put into winter storage. It shoulu 
be packed in a cool, damp cellar, surrounded 
by dry earth or sand. 





Complete Fertilizers in come Connecticut 
experiments produced the largest yield of oat 
and pea hay. 
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Seeding Wheat to Avoid Hessian Fly. 





While the hessian fly has not been as se- 
rious a pest during recent years as a few sea- 
sons back, means of preventing it must not 
be neglected. As our farmers found from ex- 
perience, the fly works most assiduously in 
fields of early wheat. Formerly it was the prac- 
tice in the latitude of central Illinois and In- 
diana to begin seeding winter wheat as early 
as September 10. In fact, the man who was not 
done by September 20 was considered a very 
poor farmer. This was all very well so long 
as the hessian fly did not bother, for as a rule 
the wheat plant which got a good start early 
in the fall was most likely to go through the 
winter in good condition. 

However, when the hessian fly did strike the 
wheat fields of the middle west, early seeding 
was found to be the most seriously injured. 
Consequently careful experiments were made to 
determine the best method of counteracting the 
work of this insect. By far the most satisfac- 
tory and in fact the only practical method was 
to delay seeding as long as possible, say until 
October 1, and even as late as October 10. The 
pest deposits its eggs on other plants, such as 
volunteer grain, before this time, and the wheat 
fields largely escape. 

This is an easy method and one every farmer 
can practice. Of course, the wheat plant goes 
into winter quarters rather small and some- 
times suffers from severe freezing weather, but 
if special care has been taken to thoroughly 
pulverize the seedbed and get it in the best pos- 
sible condition, wheat and rye seeded as late as 
October 10, or even October 15, will get a good 
start, and come out all right the following 
spring, unless the winter be unusually severe. 

In addition to late seeding, several other plans 
may be used to assist in controlling the fly, 
the chief being that of seeding strips through 
the field very early in the fall, say in late Aug- 
ust or the first of September. In these strips of 
grain the fly will deposit its eggs, and when 
this process is complete the strips may be turned 
under and the first brood destroyed. While 
later broods may come on, this first one is to 
be most feared, and if it can be disposed of, 
the wheat crop is practically safe. 

What varieties of winter. wheat to sow de- 
pe-ds so much upon the local conditions that it 
is almost impossible to make any definite rec- 
ommendation. The best thing to do is for farm- 
ers to watch the fields in their neighborhood 
and to select for seeding varieties which suc- 
ceed best in their own locality. Then, too, they 
should write to their state experiment station 
and find out, if possible, what kind of wheat 
is best suitable to their soil and climate. While 
the station cannot always give this information, 
it can as a rule give valuable advice. 

In certain parts of the middle west there is 
still considerable of the old-fashioned Fultz 
grown. Michigan Amber is a fine wheat for 
some localities. Fulcaster does well in many 
states, particularly in Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Turkey Red is largely grown in 
Kansas, Nebraska and nearby states. An old 
variety known as Bearded Swamp wheat yields 
well in certain sections of Illinois. 

cchintenennntiliaaneamaealls 


Hog Manure is very variable in composition, 
owing to the variable nature of the food sup- 
plied to this animal, but is generally rich, al- 
though containing a high percentage of water. 
It generates little heat in decomposing.—[W. 
H. Beal, Department of Agriculture. 





Top-dressing of sandy land with potash fer- 
tilizers gave good results with rye in some 
German tests, although the yields were not As 
satisfactory as when the potash was applied 
before seeding. 
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Selecting Seed Corn in the Field. 





Probably no farm operation is of 
greater importance than the early se- 
lection of seed corn. This is notably 
important, during a season when the 
corn crop is late and there is danger 
of injury from frost. This present sea- 
son is no exception to the rule. In fact, 
many farmers find that the corn is 
greener than it should be at this time 
of the year, and that if early frosts 
come, seed will be in danger. 

While the man who raises corn large- 
ly for seed cannot do much, but de- 
pends upon the weather, the average 
farmer can secure enough for his own 
use without great difficulty. As soon 
as the hus':s begin to dry up he should 
go through the field and select the best 
formed ears, planning of course, to get 
those of good size. While it may not 
be the best policy to select the big ears 
the aim should be to get those which 
are above medium. Do not gather this 
corn before it is out of the milk stage. 
While seed may grow if gathered thus 
green it is much better to wait until it 
is fully ripened. There is little danger 
of frosts severe enough to injure the 
germ inside of the husks until quite 
late in the season. The more seed that 
can be selected in this way the better. 
For almost every year the man who 
has seed showing a high germination 
test can readily sell what he does not 
need himself. At any rate, every 
farmer with 160 acres of land should 
gather at least ten bushels in this man- 
ner and if he can select 30, 40 or even 
50 he will find it very profitable. 


SEED CORN SHOULD BE WELL DRIED, 


As soon as the seed is taken from the 
field it should be piled on racks or 
spread over a floor in the attic or the 
mow of a barn. One ear should not be 
piled upon another. In other words, 
the ears cf corn should not be piled 
more than one deep, whether on the 
rack or on the floor. Good ventilation 
must be given a room in which this 
corn is placed to dry. 

After it is thoroughly air dried there 
will be little danger of injury from 
frost during the winter. It is well. 
however, to keep close watch on the 
seed corn and should there be any 
prospect of it becoming damp or in- 
jured during the winter, place an oil 
stove or a small heater of some kin1i 
in the room. A very small flame will 
do much to drive out all moisture and 
make it imnvossible for freezing weather 
to (9 any damage. 

The next best method of drying corn 
in a small wav is to place a box ora 
barrel in one end of the wagon at husk- 
ing time, especially at the very begin- 
ning of the husking operation, then if 
the husker will throw into the barrel the 
best ears as he comes to them, a fine 
Int of seed will be available at the end 
of the first two or three weeks. 

This, of course, should be resorted to 
at unloading time and only the best ears 
retained. These ears should be then 
placed on racks or on floors. and should 
be dried as noted above. The selecting 
of seed corn by this method will be 
quite satisfactory, but of course there 
is little more danger of it being injured 
by frost thon if the farmer goes 
throu the ficld before the corn is ripe 
enoucvn Zor huskins. 

AUTUMN THE TIME TO DO THIS WORK. 

As thes> p2ges have so often stated, 
only a few of our best farmers realize 
the absolute necessity of great care in 
selecting and improving seed. Too often 
this operation is neglected and seed is 
only thought of in the spring after the 
corn has stood in all kinds of cribs and 
has been exposed to all kinds of weather. 
It is then too late to make a very 
careful or skillful selection, and as a 
result the quality of the crop deterio- 
rates rather than improves, as it cer- 
tainly should. Only recently grain 
dealers have become interested in farm 
seeds and have asked local elevators to 
essist farmers in securing better seed. 
This will in time raise the quality of 
the crop all around. 


FARM AND POULTRY 


Grass on Worn-Out Land. 


Cc. 8 PHELPS, LITCHFIER® COUNTY, CT. 


How can I bring into productive grass 
land seven acres of intervale, which 
is now about one-half meadow?—[W. 
W. K., Massachusetts. 

One can most readily bring run out 
land into productive condition for grass 
by the aid of stable manure or some 
humus producing material. Nothing 
seems to equal good manure for use in 
starting the new grass crop. One rea- 
son for this is that the soluble com- 
mercial fertilizers are readily lost be- 
fore the new crop gets well started. 
The manure is valuable for holding the 
moisture in the soil to start the young 


crop. 

Any well rotted refuse like wood 
waste, hair or tobacco stems may be 
substituted for the manure if the lat- 


ter is not available. The-land should 
be plowed the latter half of August and 
be manured at the rate of 25 loads per 
acre. Then be harrowed at least five 
or six times before seeding. When the 


seed bed is very fine, apply timothy 
one-half bushel per acre and six to 
eight pounds of red top per acre, if 


horse hay is wanted. Use 12 quarts of 
timothy, ten pounds red top and six to 
eight pounds each of alsike clover and 


common red clover, if the hay is 
wanted for dairy stock. Sow with a 
good wheelbarrow seeder which will 


distribute evenly. 

If manure cannot be used liberally, 
all that can be spared should be ap- 
plied over the entire area, and this be 
supplemented by the use of 400 pounds 
finely ground steamed bone, and 200 
pounds per acre of muriate of potash. 
Soluble fertilizers like nitrate soda and 
sulphate of ammonia should be avoided 
in the fall. In the spring after the 
grass gets a good start, it will pay to 
use 100 to 150 pounds nitrate of soda 
per acre on land seeded the fall before. 

On most soils, except heavy low lands 
liable to be flooded with standing water 
in winter, late summer and early fall 
seeding is better than seeding with the 
winter or spring grains. The crop 
should be well fed the first year and as 
an aid to preparing plant food from the 
inert matter of the soil, nothing is equal 
to good tillage in the hot weather of 
late summer. I especially recommend 
the use of alsike clover with timothy 
red clover and red top for stock hay, 
because it cures more quickly and is 
finer than a heavy growth of the red 
clover. 





Every iar Duties with Chickens. 


J. H. DAVIS, OHIO. 


Some of these duties must be attend- 
ed to every day: Look for lice. Feed 
chicks and grown fowls and _ water 
them. Clean poultry houses and paint 
roosts with kerosene, carbolic acid or 
anything that is death to vermin. In 
warm weather, water fountains should 
be rinsed every morning with a little 
ammonia and water or soda and water. 
Keep poultry houses whitewashed. 
Change straw in nests. Burn the old 
straw and paint inside with kerosene. 

Look after sitting hens and see that 
they have water, feed and a dusting 
place. Also see whether they have lice 
on them, or mites in the nest box. 
Examine nests for broken eggs. If any 
eggs are broken, wash carefully with 
warm water, wipe dry, and get the hen 
on the nest at once. Clean the coops 
and brooders and dust the place with 
air-slaked lime. Keep the coops white- 
washed. Look out for sick or ailing 
fowls or chic!s. If you see any sit- 
ting around looking droopy, or sleepy, 
you may be sure they have the lice 
disease. 

Gather the eggs daily and mark the 
date on them. See that the young chicks 
are fed half a dozen times a day and 
are safely housed when a storm threat- 
ens, and that they are fastened in so 
rats nor other animals can get them 
at night. Keep up the look for lice and 
mites. Know every fowl on the place, 
count them each day and if any are 
missing look them up and learn, if pos- 





sible, what has become of them. Have 
a few coops on hand ready to sh'‘y in. 
Sometimes a breeder or a beginna: 
wants fowls on a rush order, so be pre- 
pared for all emergemecies. See that 
you always have a suitable supply of 
feed on hand. 

Keep a daily record of the number 
of eggs laid by each pen, as well as a 
record of the eggs set, the number 
hatched, sold, price received, fowts sold 
or bought and price paid or received, 
In fine, detail your business and keep 
account of all income and expenditures, 
which is the right way to conduct the 
poultry business. None of the 
duties are discouraging or slavish. They 
simply mean work, and there can be 
no excellence without labor. All of te 
duties enumerated must be attende1 to 
whether you raise fowls for pleasure or 
profit. 


above 
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Poultry Experience of a City Bred Girl. 


MRS GEORGE A. JACOBY, KENTUCKY. 





Being a city-reared girl, when TI be- 
gan with poultry on the farm, my 
ideas of poultry culture were very, 
crude indeed and I had much to 
learn. I obtained six pure-bred 


Barred Plymouth Rock hens and cock- 
erel and launched into the poultry busi- 
ness. I had 25 common hens to rear 
the chicks hatched from this pen. I 
had splendid success from this mating 
and turned out 63 hens and pullets for 
the next season, after selling off all 
barnyard stock. I also sold from this 
pen 45 cockerels for breeders at $1 each. 

The next year I visited the poultry 
show at Louisville and closely studied 
the specimens of Barred Rocks on ex- 
hibition there and found mine were not 
up to standard requirements. This did 
not discourage me, but inspired me with 
an ambition to stand in the front ranks 
as a breeder of my favorites. In mean- 
time I had studied closely every avail- 
able poultry book and journal and had 
my head full of ideas for the future. 
T looked back over my past two years’ 
work and decided I had made a mis- 
take at very beginning in not investing 
more money and securing better stock 
or eggs. I now decided to send to a 
breeder of Batred Rocks, a specialist, 
who stood first in the ranks as a New 
York winner, and secure eggs with 
which to start again. 

I was very successful in hatching 
from these eggs and the next year used 
the chicks as breeders. I used eggs 
only from this pen for hatching, and 
turned out a nice flock of beautiful 
birds. I have continued to buy from 
this breeder each year, thus introducing 
new blood of same strain, and have 
built up a splendid flock of Barred 
Rocks of which I am very proud. I 
make a specialty of selling birds for 
breeders, and by hard work and perse- 
verance have built up a nice trade. It 
pays to start with the very best stock 
to be obtained, as you are thus saved 
much time and many disappointments. 


—- — 


In Making Stilton Cheece, 
less of the cream of the morning's milk 
is added to that of night’s. The 
curd is coagulated and cut in the ordi- 
nary manner, but little heat is used in 
expelling the whey. The cheeses are 
pressed in small sizes of ten to 15 
pounds and cured very slowly, some- 
times requiring two to three years. The 
pressure is, of course, very slight. 





more or 


the 


White Holland Turkeys—One can- 
not select a better variety for all pur- 


poses than the White Holland. They 
grow to the most profitable sizes and 
dress beautifully for market. Their 


light, pinkish shanks add to their ap- 
pearance, while pinfeathers show less 
than in darker variety.—[{T. F. Mc- 
Grew, New York. 


Ducks Make Faster Growth if con- 
fined in small yards than if given free 
range. They should be fed four or five 
times a day on ground grain, to which 
plenty of sharp sand is added. 

















Making Cider and Vinegar on the Farm. 


I R. BRYANT, SEC ILLINOIS HORT soc, 





Commence with the earlier apples as 
soon as they are mature, sorting them 
as noted above, putting the fresh juice, 
as soon as made, preferably in open 
tanks covered with a thin cloth to keep 
eut insects, adding fresh juice from 
time to time as made. If tanks are 
not available put the juice in barrels, 
leaving the bungs out and keeping them 
filled up during the first fermentation 
so that the impurities may work out 


through the bunghole. 

For convenience have the barrels or 
tank raised from the ground about 2 
feet, so that the contents may be racked 
off directly into other barrels with a 
hose used as a siphon, or with a faucet, 


Racking with a siphon is a very con- 
as it is quickly done and 


venient way, 
saves much time and trouble. Hose 
used for this purpose should be about 


diameter, stiff enough not 
to kink or collapse, and 6% to 7 feet 
] - In use raise the end of the hose 
about an inch from the bottom of the 
barrel which is being drawn from, so 
as not to disturb the sediment which 
may have accumulated, 

When the first fermentation is fully 
completed, and the juice is settled and 
it should be racked off into clean 


% inch in 


clear, 


barrels and the empty ones thoroughly 
e] ed, ready to be used again. These 
barrels should be filled only about 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


the summer, and the stock may be left 
in it until turned into vinegar. Remem- 
ber that exposure to heat and the ac- 
tion of the air is what causes acetic 
fermentation, or the process of vinegar 
making. Therefore keep in a warm 
place, and have the barrels not over 
three-fourths full. When the vinegar 
is fully made rack off again into other 
barrels for sale or storage, mixing the 
contents of several barrels so as to 
have uniformity of strength and color. 

If desired, the “feeding process” may 
be used. Have one or more barrels 
three-fourths full of finished vinegar 
to start with. At intervals draw off a 
certain small amount for sale, or stor- 
age until wanted, and add the same 
amount from the stock barrels, being 
careful to put in nothing but clear, 
sour stock. This, if in a warm place, 
will quickly turn to vinegar; when the 
process may be repeated, being careful 
not to add too much at a time or too 
often; this to keep up the strength. 

Most states now have laws defining 
the strength of vinegar which may be 
sold. These should be strictly complied 
with. To do this a vinegar test should 
be provided which can be _ procured 
cheaply, with directions for use. Al- 
ways remember that clear, sharp vine- 
gar is what is wanted, and that low 
grade, cloudy goods are not in demand. 

CIDER FOR TABLE USE, 

In making cider for use as a beverage 

or to keep during the winter months, a 














AN ATTRACTIVE FRUIT EXHIBIT FROM OHIO 


One of the most interesting and valuable exhibits at the Ohio state fafr 


this week was seen in horticultural hall. 
The county 
The illustration above shows the Sandusky county exhibit last 
year, Which was awarded second prize. 


of fruit was better than Iast year. 


competition, 


three-fourths full, and should be racked 
a warm place for the winter. A 
heated cellar is a good place, 
but a cellar will not facilitate 
Vinegar making. 

if a warm room is not to be had, 
use a shed inclosed on all sides, so that 


up in 
furnace 


cool 


it may be darkened in warm weather 
to keep out flies, and from the beetles 
Which bore into the heads and staves 
of the barrels, causing much trouble 


id waste from leakage. It is not ad- 
visable to rank up the barrels outside 
in the sun, as they will be apt to be 
infested with borers and the sun will 
Warp and shrink them and much of 
the stock wasted. 

The vinegar stock can be left in this 
shed during the winter and allowed to 
freeze. But as soon as it is thawed 
out in the spring the barrels should 
be rolled over to thoroughly mix the 
contents, as in the process of freezing 
the watery portion of the juice is sep- 

rated from the heavier, and it will 
ise to the top and remain there when 
thawed out unless care is taken to mix 

In, 

This shed being in a position exposed 

to the sun, will become very warm in 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


; For the Land’s Scke—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


In many respects the high quality 
displays bring out sharp 


treatment almost directly opposite to 
that intended for vinegar is necessary. 
Good, keeping cider cannot be made 
in warm weather. For winter use it 
should be made as late as possible, 
preferably in freezing weather, out of 
good apples, of course, and racked off 
nfter being allowed to settle two or 
three days, after which, if it can be 
exposed to cool weather and allowed 
to thoroughly chill, then stored in a cool 
place, it will keep a long time without 
fermentation. When stored, cider is 
better ranked up as directed for vine- 
far, and after it has lain any consid- 
erable length of time should be racked 
off when moved. The barrels should be 
kept full and bunged tight unless there 
is danger of fermentation, when vent 
must be given. 

To be kept absolutely sweet for a long 
time, cider must go through a pasteur- 
izing process or else some preservative 
must be used. Pasterizing cider re- 
quires considerable apparatus, and the 
limits of this article will not allow of 
a description of the process. 





In Any Vegetable a large specimen 
is generally considered less valuable 
than a smaller one. 





“I saw your adv in old reticble A A.” 


Raspberries Easily Handled. 


D. B, THOMAS, WRIGHT COUNTY, MO. 





I believe raspberries may be grown 
easily and profitably under many con- 
ditions with but very little trouble or 
expense. I was once successful in 
planting a few vines in one corner of 
my chicken lot. There were only four 
or five plants at first, and they were 
just stuck down in a corner. It was an 
out of the way place and the land was 
not very strong. The mowing blade 
was used now and then to cut the 
weeds down and give the raspberry 
plants a peep of sunshine, and in two 
years they were pushing up thick and 
strong enough to keep down weeds 
themselves. 

Growing up thus thick and strong, 
the fowls soon found them an agree- 
able windbreak in winter, and also took 
refuge in their cool shade in summer 
where marauding hawks could not 
molest them. In this way the ground 
soon became very rich, and the patch 
began to spread itself at the rate of 
about 2 feet at each side every year. 
The young shoots pushed up very early 
in spring, and with such vigor that no 
kind of grass or weeds could begin to 
withstand them. 

You might think the chickens would 
eat the berries, but they do not to any 
considerable extent. Fall or early 
spring is the best time for transplant- 
ing the plants, and if the patch is made 
in a round or square form it will be 
better than in a row, keeping down 
weeds 

a — 
Flowers for Winter Months, 


NANCY LEE, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y¥. 





The freesia is one of the most beau- 
tiful and desirable of the long list of 
bulbs suitable for forcing into bloom 
during the winte. months, and if the 
little bulbs are potted, at intervals of 
two or three weeks, their chaste and 
deliciously perfumed blossoms may be 
enjoyed in constant succession’ until 
Easter or afterward. Early planting is 
essential. Nearly five months must 
elapse between planting and blooming. 
The first plantings should be made in 
August, followed by others in Septem- 
ber. Freesia bulbs are among the ear- 
liest in stock with the florists. The 
earlier one orders the larger and finer 
the bulbs are aptto be. 

As both bulbs and plants are small 
a half dozen may be grown in a 6- 
inch pot, but a more effective way is 
to use a broad clay pan, or some simi- 
lar receptacle, which will accommodate 
two or three dozen bulbs. Use a good, 
rich, sandy soil, see that the drainage 
is perfect, cover the bulbs about an 
inch deep, water thoroughly, and _ set 
out-of-doors in a cool, shaded spot, 
protected from beating rains. They do 
not have to be set away in the dark to 
form roots, but it is a good idea to 
cover over the pots with a thin layer of 
straw or a mulch of some kind until the 
shoots begin to show through the soil. 
Just as soon as the shoots begin to 
appear, remove the mulch and gradual- 
ly accustom them to the sunlight. 

Keep them in full sun out-of-doors as 
late in the fall as safe, then bring in 
and keep in a sunny window of a fire- 
less room as long as the temperature 
does not go too low: a temperature 
ranging from about 50 to 60 degrees is 
best. If necessary, remove them over 
night to a heated room. Water freely, 
as often as needed. When the buds 
begin to show a light application of 
liquid fertilizer may be given once a 
week to advantage. When the flowers 
commence to open, give an hour or two 
enly of morning sun, then remove to a 
shaded location and they will last much 
longer. 


-— 





Self-Sterile Pears—<According to 
some Delaware tests, it was demon- 
strated that the Keifer and Angouleme 
pears are practically self-sterile. They 
must be planted with other varieties 
which produce pollen freely. 
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Potash 


Fills the Grain Sacks. 


Potash is a necessary nourishment 
for grain and all other crops. 

Write to-day for our valuable books 
on ‘‘Fertilization”—full of information 
that every farmer should possess— 
sent free to applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 




















Make Plowing Easy 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks, 


Adjusted to any y pee beam, wood 

or steel, the apenee the slow 80 

that: The draft is redu on the 

horses. The plowman does not have. 

to hold eo bendien ent andta = 

grass turned completely under. ey regulate evenly, 
depth and width of furrow. The’ boy can plow A. spn 4 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY. 

A Bellefontaine, Ohio, farmer writes:—“More than 
satisfied. Did’t have to cuss when plowing.” **Wouldn’t 
take 820.00 for mine.” —Wm, Norman, Sebring, Pa. “My 
nine-year-old boy takes a man’s place.”—H. N. Evans. 
Lompoc, Cal. “Gives satisfaction in any kind ot 
ground.”—H. D. Alien, Broken Straw N. ¥. 
a man-saver.”—J. W. Lindsay, Oxford, Pa, 

We have scores of testimonials Hike » Faese, Special 
terms to agents. Write for booklet today, 


WONDER PLOW CO., 305 Factory st. . St.Clair,Mich. 









catal ogue, 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 803 Queen Street, York, Pa 


CHOICE SEED WHEATS 


All the good leading sorts, and some 
new ones, the Sensation of the age. 
KINCS OF THE WHEAT FIELD 


Samplcs and beautiful illustrated cata- 
logue free if = mention this paper. 
Ask for cataldgue No, 21. 


' MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARMS, 


steel wheels, 
oading and handling aan e fur- 


(s (i ) t 1 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, to 
carry load. t or staggered 
i ¥ spokes. Catalogue 
FMPIRE MFG.CO., Box l06-P, Quincy, til. 


New Crop Timothy Seed 


Extra choice, $1.66 Bags 
Direct to farmers. Special wen any in tee ts lots. 


THE 0. ©. SHEPARD ©O., Medina, Ohio, 


FEEDS AND ROOTS. 
ow. 50-cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 

REE. Send for = 


D.BRANDT, Box 620, Bremen,Ohio 
=EREEEEED 














- Allegan, Mich, 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


TELEPHONES 


Full information, Easy to build your 
own lines. Write to-day. 
THE Sere ELECtRic S SO.-, 
3 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O 
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wenoveo U.S. SEPARA 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY [3 


by getting more cream— 
Hold World's Record 
for clean skimming 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY §© 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer honses at many different points thas 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt 





LIVE STOCK 


~ 


TORS 


U 


insuring prompt delivery to any section 














AMERICAN. 


That name stands for reasonable 
prices and clean skimming in 


Cream Separators. 


We stand or fall by what it does. Send it 
‘ out ontrial. Will you try it free! 
Ask f or the free catalog. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1064 Bainbridge, N 























NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis-¢ 
temper and Indigestion Care. . 
Cures heaves by correcting indi- 
stion and toning up the lungs, 
fi at dealers, or by mail prepaid, 








te 


Don’t 


ask us or your 


: oe - 
Fail dealer for our 1904 

catalogue. Shows 

our new scale Will pay you. Do it now. 


OSCOOD SCALE CO., 
Box 105, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Write for 50 page illustrated ' escri 
ing our one, two and three horsepower: Threshe 
ing Machines, Ensilage Cutters, Circular and 
Drag Ww Saws, etc. Durable machines of 
ens Grats and large capacity. Acknowledged to 
A. We GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs. 

No. 55 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Baldwin and Gale-Baldwin 


asiest ni 
pesee ee ee 











Machines approach perfection in both cutting 
and elevating. Adjust for four lengths cur. 
Side or staight away delivery. Ali sizes for all 
powers. rite for catalogue. 








THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. | 























time and money is made, one greasing lasting 


«BE GOOD” 
TO YOUR HORSES 
USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE 


IT EASY FOR THEM. 





f ERIEND! 
SHO! 


you SHOULD i=) 
A AZER-— 
st axte CREASE, , 
Bit, 





i 
Recognized as the STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truck.men of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











Frazer Lubricator Co,,83 Murray St.,N.Y 




















" THE NATIONAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


MEET EVERY DEMAND 
When lavestigating the adver. 
tised merits of Cream Separa- 
tors, do not forget that the 

NATI AL is known as 
the practical cream sepa- 
mwator for the ‘“*actual’’ 
Dairy Farmer. Send for 
booklet No. 32. Write to-day. 

NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 

Newark, New Jersey 
Western Agents 
Hastings Industrial Co., 

* 79 Dearborn St., Chieago, Ell. 

(Agents wantedin uneccupted Territory. 




















Ten Dollars a Day 


or more marte lost by the idleness of a horse from 
sore neck, shoulders or like trouble, just when his 
services are most neede 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure 


fs guaranteed 
tocure the most 
‘A stubborn case 
of Harness or 
Collar Gall, 
Scratches, 

Grease Heel, 
Bpeed Orack, 
z z ete., while you 
ee rs - work the horse. 
ey De MARR For, sale at all 
ealers whoare 

eauthorized to 

Be SuRE AND WORK THEHORSE: euthorized | to 
money if it does not do justas we say. Sample sent 

Write while you have it {n mind. 


for 10 cente. 
BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town,Me. 
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GUNS 


Donbdle Barrel $10.00 gun equal to others costing 
3.00. 


\.. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 





We are going to sacrifice 
ten thousand guns this fall 
at prices never offered be- 
fore. Good Breech Load- 
ers, $4.00. Our Special 


Send 2cent stamp for complete catalogue. 





AND DAIRY 


How to Market Butter. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, ALBANY CO, N Y. 





[With this article on the practical side 
of selling dairy products, Mr Townsend 
won a prize in American Agriculturist’s 
contest on Marketing farm products prof- 
itably.] 

The cheaper the producer can put his 
produce on the consumer’s table so 
much the better for both. This should 
be the farmer’s text as far as possible. 

The writer, in the past, sold to huck- 
sters and others at low prices, but now 
markets his produce direct to con- 
sumer. Frequently I get better prices 
than the grocer. A little drumming 
of trade is good schooling at the start. 
It teaches you the needs of the busi- 
ness and you are better- prepared to 
furnish what the consumers wish. 

In the butter trade we find that A 
wishes his butter as fresh as possible 
and at the same time B wants it quite 
salty. Make the required amount to 
suit each one; you say this is much 
trouble. Well to be sure it is some 
trouble, yet you will find it pays, as 
a pleased customer will stay by you 
and generally give a price above the 
market. 

Try to make a good first-class article 
of butter. Do not be the least careless 
in details of butter making. We find 
for the retail trade thatcrocks are much 
better and more desirable than pails. 
Empty crocks returned when the next 
are delivered. Deal on a cash basis; 
be prompt in your trips; do not talk on 
topics of no interest and thus bother 
the housewife; in fact, make your calls 
strictly business and not vfsits. 

In regard to yearly contracts to fur- 
nish butter and eggs, we would say 
that it is always, or nearly always un- 
satisfactory inthe end. Fluctuations in 
the market make it hard to find a 
yearly average that would be equitable. 
For instance, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the price of both eggs and but- 
ter this year and last. 

Never let customers have occasion to 
doubt your word, and you need have no 
thought or worry about losing them. 
Keep a grade of cows that produce the 
most and best butter; weed out the 
poor ones. Build up your herd with 
cost of production in view. 

In regard to eggs we can say rules 
of one produce go with those of an- 
other. Aim to give good, clean, fresh 
eggs and make it a point to have them 
for sale. Do not cater to the trade of 
people who wish a cheap article. You 
have no use for them. You desire only 
those who wish a good article at a fair 
price. 


Fitting Stock for Breeding and Ring. 


DARLING BROTHERS, co, O. 





COSHOCTON, 





In reply to inquiry of American 
Agriculturist for a few points in re- 
gard to our feeding, would say it is 
the same old story. First one must 
have the animal and then give them 
good care and feed. Care goes quite 
a long way toward making good ani- 
mals. Take for instance the cow and 
calf, shown in the picture you took at 
New York state fair. The calf was 
born in June about midnight. I was 
there and well it was for otherwise I 
believe we would have had a dead ecalf 
in the morning. Cow and calf were 
kept in yard a few days until the calf 
could look out for itself. Then the cow 
was out and let in to calf three times 
a day. 

When we thought it was time for 
the calf to begin eating something we 
put in the stall a little clean shelled 
corn and bran so he could help himself 
whenever he liked. In this way he be- 
gun early in life to help keep himself. 
When he is older we add crushed oats 
and lessen the corn, for too much corn 
is not best for the growth of any calf. 
We.think a great deal of sugar beets 
for young and old stock. To keep the 
calves coming along all the time noth- 
ing is better than roots of some kind. 
We prefer the beets. Beware of too 
much corn in a ration for breeding 








stock, young or old. 
herd for the ring we use the same corn 
but only a small amount and Want it 
ground fine. 


In shaping our 


——_ 


Hereditary Diseases of Horses, 


W. 8. SPARK. 








When buying horses for breeding pur. 
poses great care should be taken to 
see they are free from all hereditary 
diseases. The following diseases are 
generally considered by the best au- 
thorities to be hereditary and liable 
to be transmitted by the dam or sire 
to its offspring: Roaring, whistling, 
sidebone, ringbone, navicular dis: ase, 
curb, bone spavin, grease, Shivering 
and cataract. 

In buying a horse some very clever 
and shrewd men are deceived about 
uavicular disease, from the fact that 
the animal has been unnerved and the 


purchaser has never detected it. A 
farmer never need be deceived about 
a horse that has been unnerved. Such 


an animal has no feeling in his coro« 
nets. Take a pin and prick the cor. 
onet. If the horse has been unnerve] 
it will take no notice of it, but if he 
has not been look out and get out of 
the way when the kick comes, 


-— 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Extra Teats Blind—C. Q., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a heifer calf that has six 
teats on her udder. Will that affect 
her as a milch cow? Usually the extra 
teats are What are known as blind 
teats, and it is best to let nature have 
its way in such cases. 


Weak Back—J. B., Mississippi, has 
a mare that was ill for several weeks, 
Finally she got down and could not rise 
without help. She was put into slings 
and treated. She is now well and has 
a good appetite and can work as well 
as any horse, but still she cannot rise 
without help. In such cases medicines 
are of little use. Put the animal! in 
slings when she is not at work, and in 
time she may get over it. For the 
swelling of the leg, give half an ounce 
nitrate of potassium at a dose in bran 
mashes twice a day for one week. 








Deranged Tooth—A. W., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a horse that chews its hay 
well and then lets it drop out of its 
mouth, From the above symptoms it 
appears that the trouble is caused by 
a deranged tooth or teeth. Have the 
animal’s mouth examined by a vet- 
erinarian. 


Thick Milk—c. K., Pennsylvania, has 
a cow that gives thick milk on an av- 
erage of about once a month, and con- 
tinues it for two or three days; also 
a cow that has pox on her teats. They 
disappear after a time, but come back 
again. In the first case give 1% pounds 
epsom salts and one ounce ginger dis- 
solved in water at one dose. Also give 
half an ounce chlorate of potassium at 
a dose twice a day in bran mash and 
continue it for one week. In the sec- 


ond case, cows do not have cowpox 
more than once. The disease runs its 
course in about two weeks, and does 
not return. There is a skin disease 
known as acne which resembles cow- 
pox that affects cows’ teats. It is diffi- 
cult to get rid of. Use a milk tube 


to draw off the milk and apply a little 
of the following after milking: Mix one 
eunce oxide of zinc with two ounces 
vaseline. 


Rupture—W. H. C. New York, h 


foal three months old that has a sm ull 
rupture at the navel opening. This 
trouble is the result of non-closur of 
the navel opening. It is best to let it 
alone until the animal is two years old 
and by that time the opening is usu- 
ally closed. If not, then have it oper- 
ated upon by a veterinarian. 


+a 





Your most excellent paper, the old 
reliable American Agriculturist, has 
been coming to me only one year. Fear- 
ing there may be a halt in its pleasant 
weekly visits, I inclose $1 to pay for 
it in advance. TI don’t want to miss @ 
single issue. It is full of good sugges- 
tions and helpful to every member of 
my family.—[Z. T. Sanderson, Cumber- 
land County, Va. 








New Onions Moving at Fair Prices. 


ynions from the new crop are begin- 
ning to move to market rapidly, but 
es not yet wholly’ established. 
condition at harvest, now on, is 
quite irregular, as noted in American 
\criculturist a week ago. The com- 
mercial crop is uneven in rate of 
vield and quality, and bids fair to fall 
‘ mewhat short of a full tonnage, es- 
pecially in New York. This is brought 
out by advices coming forward from 
our correspondents located in all lead- 
ing producing sections east of the 
Rocky mountains, Ohio has a good 
many onions, and in the central west 


the condition is variable. New York 
shows serious damage by maggots, and 
advices received this week confirm 
earlier reports of like character. In 


New England a liberal crop is in sight. 


Considerable work has been done in 
the harvest fields, and advices reaching 
us from important onion growing sec- 
tions indicate that many farmers are 
inclined to sell rather than store. Few 


prices are named for onions to be de- 
livered later in the season, while the 
opening for stock sold direct from har- 
vest field is fairly satisfactory. Such 
advices as we have received from impor- 
tant sections in Ohio indicate a range 
of 50 to 58 cents per bushel paid growers 
for onions. In Indiana that range to 
a igh as 60 cents, while in such north- 
e states as Michigan and Wisconsin, 
price scarcely yet established. Aside 
from losses in crop yield, as earlier 
noted in these columns, and this far 

1m uniform, the quality is showing 
up reasonably well. Within a week or 


two the market will be more thoroughly 
established in the big distributing cen- 
ters. 
ices, the season seems to be 
ymewhat higher than is often 
the case under a good crop. In the up- 
per Connecticut valley, where onions 
always move early to market, growers 
offered about 60 cents a bushel for 
sound stock for immediate delivery, oc- 
illy 65 cents; for onions to be de- 


opening st 


casion 

livered later in the season 55 cents is 
named, but no sales reported. In Mad- 
ison county, N Y, the country price of 
65 cents is named. In Ohio and fur- 
ther west the crop is somewhat late, 


and as a rule not yet harvested. 


COMMERCIAL 
Cranberries at Eve of Harvest. 





Cranberry growers are not able at 
this date to report the extent of dam- 
age to the crop, but in some important 
sections this is considerable. The fact 
of considerable harm was noted in 
American Agriculturist a week ago, and 
our forthcoming exhaustive review of 
the situation will add further details. 

On Cape Cod growers have been en- 
deavoring to estimate the losses by 
hail, frost and vine worms, but it is 
too early to know definitely. At the 
late August meeting of the Cape Cod 
cranberry growers’ association, reports 
from 79 growers showed their shipments 
in 1903 to have been 78,000 barrels. Same 
growers estimate their crops for 1904 
at a little more than 69,000 barrels. 


Peppermint Oil Commands High Figures. 








A short crop of peppermint, a re- 
duced yield of oil and high prices for 
the latter are all indicated by current 
reports to American Agriculturist. In 
Michigan, the chiefest producer of 
peppermint, the season has been very 
trying. The early weeks of the grow- 
ing crop year found plants badly win- 
terkilled, and to add to the distress of 
mint growers serious drouth through 
part of the summer further accentu- 
ated the damage. Advices received 
this week from such important Mich- 
igan counties as Kalamazoo, Van 
Buren, etc, are all of one tenor, indic- 
ative of short yield. Old fields will 
turn off a small rate of oil, new rela- 
tively better. In New York, the season 
unpropitious, excessive moisture part 
of the season, and cold nights latterly, 
these not conducive to development of 
oii. The season promises to open with 
prices of oil at a high level. In Mich- 
igan, buyers now offering $3 to $3.15 a 
pound, many growers engaging their 
oil at that, others holding for higher 
figures; one report quotes $3.25. In 
Wayne county, N Y, present price $3 
to $3.25 to farmers for oil, and occa- 
sionally $3.50. Further details next 
week, 

A leading drug house claims the an- 
nual consumption in the United States 
cf peppermint and spearmint aggre- 
gates 70 to 80 tons by the crude drug 
trade alone. It is prepared for the drug 
trade by being perfectly dried, so that 


AGRICULTURE 


the natural green may be pre- 
served as near as possible. That which 
is dried in the shade and carefully pre- 
served from exposure to dew and free 
from stalks and stems brings the best 
price, while the lower grades bring 
3 to 4 cents per pound less. 

The goods, as a rule, are packed in 
bags of 100 to 200 pounds and of course 
the price varies according to the season 
and the quality of the merchandise. 
All foreign herbs must be carefully re- 
moved, as otherwise they would mate- 
rially injure the value of the mint. The 
amount of mint used by distillers for 
the oil is very much larger than that 
used dry by the drug trade. The green 
herb is used as soon as cut, the appa- 
ratus for distilling being generally on 
the field where the herb grows. Other 
mints, such as mountain horse, balm, 
water, etc, are used in small quantities, 
the supply generally exceeding the de- 
mand. Present New York quotations 
for dried gpearmint leaf are 12@15 cents 
per pound, peppermint leaf 10@12 cents. 

- ince RO ~<a An eat en 

New Zealand's Meat Exports—oOffi- 
cial reports by the commerce commit- 
tee of New Zealand show exports of 
mutton carcasses in 1903 totaled 4,636,- 


color 


537. In 1882 only 2000 carcasses were 
shipped. Since the inception of the 


frozen meat trade, New Zealand has 
sent 40,732,000 carcasses to Great Bri- 
tain, or nearly one-half the latter coun- 
try’s total imports, The committee says 
that New Zealand’s flocks have been 
drawn upon heavily within the past few 
years and an increased output in the 
near future is improbable. 

Dutch Flour Imports—The Nether- 
lands are partial to American flour. 
This is evidenced by the action of their 
legislature in refusing to place a duty 
on American flour entering Holland, 
mention of which was made in these 
columns a few weeks ago. The Dutch 
kingdom buys about 3,000,000 sacks of 
flour from the United States annually. 
Fully three-fourths of this is medium 
to low grade. Cheap and plentiful 
wheat in Russia cut into the American 
trade with Holland the past year, Bak- 
ers in the Netherlands prefer Ameri- 
can flour above all others, however, 
provided its cost is not too high. It 
absorbs water readily because of its lib- 
eral proportion of gluten, and _ this 
makes the flour highly profitable for 
bread makers, 




















A COUPLE OF PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORNS 


One of the most interesting groups of animals exhibited at the New York state fair last fall were the Short- 


horns, 


Golden Drop family, and when a yearling was purchased from John Isaac of Canada. 
ring every year, and has dropped several calves. 


an importation from Scotland. 


Two of these are here shown, Golden Belle 2d and her three-months-old calf. This cow belongs to the famous 


She has been in the show 


The sire of the calf shown above was Young Aberdeen 3d 137779, 


—— 
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Tubulars Find Gold 
in Milk 


Good butter is worth 20 to 30 cents @ 
pound, Butter is worth only one 
cent & pound as stock food, yet farm- 
} ers using gravity skimmers — pans 
} and cans that leave half the cream in 
tne milk—feed that half the cream 
to stock, then wonder why dairy- 
ing don’t pay: 
Can't find gold with- 
1 outdigcing. Can't 
make dairying pay 
big profits without 
getting all the Qa y [? 


cream. , 
TUBULARS . 


—_; 





I") 
AM 


to the paying level 
— squeeze the last 
drop of of milk— 

dairying Tubulars 
are the only modern separators. 
The picture shows them. Write for 


catalogue G-100. 
P. M. Sharples 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, ill, West Chester, Pa. 












Rene bene 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if {it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write, 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BRO6., Chemists, 

9913 Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, Til. 
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commence at any time during the year, Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
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Postman or Expressman. 


Tt is amusing the way both political 
parties are claiming that they gave 
rural free delivery to the farmers. That 
reform was inaugurated by American 
Agriculturist, which fought for it for 
years with kut little assistance from 
press, party or congress. Not until the 
experiment had proven so successful 
that the demand for it became over- 
whelming, did both republicans and 
democrats in congress vie with each 
other in providing the necessary appro- 
priations. Now many millions are set 
apart for this service annually, and 
rural free delivery is more than self- 
sustaining. In a word, the original po- 
sition of American Agriculturist years 
ago, when we started the campaign 
for rural free delivery, has been sub- 
stantiated at every point. 

We anticipate a similar result from 
the increasing demand of both farmers 
and the general public for a parcels 
post-rate of 4 to 8 cents per pound on 
packages up to at least 12 pounds in 
weicht, instead of 16 cents and a four 
pound limit as at present. Every can- 
didate for congress, and every United 
{tates senator shou'd now be forced to 
say whether he will favor parcels post 
at the next session of congress. 

The candidate must either be “an 
expressman,” that is in favor of the ex- 
press company’s and against the peo- 
ple’s interest, Dr he must be a “post- 
mun” and in favor of the parcels post 
for the general public. Of course every 
candidate who declares himself a post- 
man wil! thereby strengthen his polit- 
ical position, while those who dodge the 
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issue are to be ranked as expressmen, 
and therefore, elected to stay home. 

It will be well also to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of every would-be 
nominee for the state legislature, be- 
cause those bodies will be requested to 
puss resolutions asking the United 
States senators from their state to fa- 
vor the parcels post. We wish also 
that the views might be known of both 
Roosevelt and Parker regarding the 
parcels post. So far as the president’s 
record goes, he is not favorable to this 
extension. If he had been he would not 
have appointed ex-congressman Loud 
of California to represent the United 
States at the international postal con- 
gress. Loud is the man who gained no- 
toriety in congress by demanding that 
the postoffice confine itself to handling 
letters. Loud is also in a measure re- 
sponsible for the demand by the United 
States that the world’s postal congress 
reduce the weight limit on parcels from 
12 pounds (which now exists in many 
countries outside of this) to the Ameri- 
can limit of four pounds. 

The real opposition to the parcels 
post comes from the express companies, 
and now is the time for the people to 
find out how the parties and candi- 
dates stand. 


Prizes for Fair Photographs. 








We will give $10 for the best photo- 
graph of a scene at an agricultural fair 
that is available for our columns; sec- 
ond best, a six years’ subscription to 
this journal, price $5; other prizes, sub- 
scriptions for five, four, three, two 
years and one year. Any photographs 
that do not win prizes but that we are 
able to use, will be paid for. 

We want pictures that will fully and 
distinctly illustrate the newer or more 
novel and most attractive features, in- 
cidents, characteristics, etc—such as 
are worthy of being introduced at other 
fairs. Here are some suggestions for 
desirable pictures: 

Live stock judges giving addresses in 
the ring, or in front of the grand stand, 
the picture to show the animals and 
the crowd. 

First prize exhibits of flowers, grains, 
wheats, etc, made by a school, showing 
teacher and some of the pupils, or the 
best exhibits made by a farmers’ club, 
grange, etc. 

A demonstration being given in a 
model kitchen at the fair, showing 
crowd of ladies in attendance, teacher, 
ete. 

Athletic sports, presentation by 
young ladies of wreaths to the victors, 
ete, 

Pictures of odd, unusual and quaint 
exhibits or incidents, including abuses 
that should be rectified, good things 
that should be imitated, etc. 

ee 

This week finds magnificent crowds 
in attendance at the splendid Ohio 
state fair at Columbus. This is in- 
deed an exposition of the strong agri- 
cultural characteristics of the Buckeye 
state. The displays in practically ev- 
ery department are large, well ar- 
ranged, meritorious and _ inspiring. 
Standing midway between the west- 
ern states of cheap production, and 
the eastern sections of dense popula- 
tion and heavy consuming possibilities, 
Ohio agriculture has to observe’ the 
keenest discernment in problems of 
farm productivity. What that great 
state can do in the way of extensive 
farming, cereal crops, beef and pork 
production, etc, is scarcely more im- 
portant than her splendid successes in 
intensive farming, in the growing of 
onions, grapes and other special crops; 
in poultry raising, in the apiary, in 
garden truck, the surplus readily find- 
ing an outlet in the big distributive 
markets of the Atlantic coast. This 
week’s fair at Columbus should prove 
an inspiration to every farmer and to 
every farmer’s family in attendance. 
Next week will bring the no less im- 
portant state fair at Syracuse, N Y. 
In the central west the round of fairs 
began with Missouri, followed last 


week by Iowa; the Minnesota fair is _ 


in full swing this week. American 
Agriculturist is editorially represented 
at all these fairs and detailed reports 
from week to week will include names 
of many of the prize winners. 
——$__< > —————____— 

So close is the margin of net profit on 
fertilizers, according toe the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, that 
the profits of that giant concern for the 
year ended June 30, 1904, increased only 
$30,000 over the previous year. Still 
more significant is the company’s state- 
ment that its collections have been re- 
markably good and that there has been 
a further substantial increase in its 
output. This is further evidence of 
agricultural prosperity and the stabil- 
ity of the farmer’s credit. 

a 

Artificial irrigation in the east is 
profitable in about two years out of 
three. Drouths occur with about this 
frequency. Many market gardeners 
find it profitable to irrigate every year. 
American Agriculturist invites letters 
from all in the eastern states who have 
had experience with artificial irriga- 
tion, whether successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully. This data will be placed be- 
fore the national irrigation congress 
at its meeting at El Paso, Tex, early 
in November. That great body will 
devote two days to irrigation methods 
and experiences in the eastern or 
humid districts, and it will pay every- 
one interested to attend for this fea- 
ture alone. We hope to receive such 
statements at the earliest possible 
moment, so that the names of the 
writers may be included in the pro- 
gram of the congress. The east is also 
deeply interested in the reclamation 
of arid lands that is now going for- 
ward under the federal irrigation law, 
because this development means a 
greatly increased market at the west 
for eastern manufactures. Already the 
United States treasury contains $27,- 
000,000 (derived from the sale of public 
lands in the arid region) for the con- 
struction of federal irrigation works. 
Settlers upon such lands are to pay 
back, in ten annual installments, the 
cost of such improvements to the gov- 
ernment. Then the funds are to be 
used over again for additional works 
of the same character. Thus improve- 
ment of the arid west is accomplished 
without costing taxpayers a cent. It 
is one of the most beneficent works 
ever undertaken by any government. 
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The series of live stock exhibits at 
the world’s fair in St Louis began Au- 
gust 22 with the horse show and will 
end November 12 with a splendid array 
of car!oad lots of cattle. Every class of 
farm stock will be represented during 
the next few weeks, including dogs and 
cats. The exposition offers $280,000 in 
cash prizes and this has been aug- 
mented to over $480,000 by breeders’ 
associations and from other sources— 
a sum of money never before equaled 
by any exposition. That the shows will 
contain the best stock of the country 
is evident from the entries. They will 
be held as follows: Horses (already 
under way) August 22-September 3; 
cattle, September 12-24; sheep and 
swine, October 3-15; poultry, October 
24-November 5; dogs and cats, October 
25-28; southern breeding cattle, Novem- 
ber 7-12; carloads of cattle November 
7-12. 
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Uncle Sam’s experts say that the 
practical farmer can put up a cold stor- 
age warehouse to contain 2500 barrel 
capacity, fully equipped so that the 
apples can be satisfactorily stored dur- 
ing a seven months’ period at a cost a 
shade more than 19 cents a barrel. This 
is only two-thirds the average charge 
for handling apples in public cold stor- 
age, and ought to be a means of re- 
turning greater profits. American Agri- 
culturist has printed considerable mat- 
ter this year relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of cold storage 
houses. It is possibly not too late to 
adapt some of these ideas to your own 
conditions if you have not already done 











so. By the way, aside from this propo- 
sition of a well equipped cold storage 
warehouse, what are you doing about 
preparing for the ice crop of next De- 
cember? A simple but effective ice 
house should be constructed during 
these autumn months, and at small 
cost, too. In contemplating the farm 
crop of ice for another season, do not 
forget the immeasurable satisfaction 
a supply of this commodity affords to 
the housewife. 
———————  — 


The interstate commerce commission 
has decided, after exhaustive investig:- 
tion, that Michigan refrigerator cur 
charges are exorbitant, and will take 
steps to correct this injustice to fruit 
growers. The initial cost of icing 
from 1893 to 1895 was $12 per ear. 
In 1901 to 1902 initial icing cost 3% 
to $9. In 1903 the Armour car service 
was instituted, and the cost advanced 
to $25 for Chicago and $37.50 to Missis- 
sippi river points. Through icing to 
Boston now costs $50 per car, New York 
$55. It is time someone took a hand, 
as these high rates are injuring growers 
and shippers. 


Let the people of New York st:ta 
vote again upon the question of ex- 
ending $101,000,000 on the Erie cana! 
and the steal will be buried out of 
sight. When it was voted upon last 
fall, almost every agricultural county 
in the state rolled up a big majority 
against the scheme. The vote of N: 
York city and Buffalo overcame the 
rural verdict, and gave a majority of 
the state’s entire vote in favor of 
spending $101,000,000 on the big ditch. 
No greater error was ever committed 
by popular vote. Had the city voter 
given the subject as careful and intel- 
ligent consideration as did the farm- 
ers, the steal would have been de- 
feated. But now even Manhattan sees 
the error of its way, and many of its 
citizens are joining in an effort to re- 
open the case, and have another pop- 
ular referendum upon it. We hope the 
effort will succeed. 


-— 





The unfortunate controversy among 
Percheron men has been settled. The 
American Percheron horse breeders and 
importers’ association has purchased 
of Samuel D. Thompson all the record 
books, records, etc, of the old Ameri- 
can Percheron horse breeders’ associa- 
tion and hereafter will be the only 
American Percheron record association. 
Dissension among breeders is always 2 
serious detriment and Percheron men 
have had their troubles. However, 
“growing pains,” while uncomfortable 
at the time, are indicative of a larger 
future and as a readjustment had to 
come some time, it is a relief to know 
that it is accomplished. Where there 
has been so much fire there are apt to 
be tiny outbreaks for a time. One of 
these is the announcement by Thomp- 
son that he will continue to record 
Percherons at a reduced rate. This is 
absurd, as all records and authority to 
record Percherons now belong to the 
new association. The best interests of 
the breed will be served if Thompson 
is ignored and the American Percheron 
horse breeders and importers’ associa- 
tion supported. 


atl 





A man’s word may be as good as his 
bond, but nevertheless the latter is 
preferable. We protect our subscribers 
in their dealings with advertisers in 
this paper as may be seen in the guar- 
antee appearing on this page. Men- 
tion this paper when answering adver- 
tisements and see how well you ure 
treated. 
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French Cattle Feed—The city of 
Marseilles, France, converts large quan- 
tities of cocoanuts and peanuts into oils 
and compounds. Peanut cake is sold 
for cattle feed at $1.05 to $1.40 per 100 
pounds. It contains 10% oil. Peanut 
shells are sold to feeders and mixed 
with bran. 
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Storage Apples in Pennsylvania. 


[From Page 175.] 

grown on the York hills, 
few miles away, keep until 
nd come out nice and crisp. 


the question, is altitude a factor 
duction of long-keeping fruit? 


ple grown on the foothills of 
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nio’s Excetlent State Fair. 

plendid state fair at Columbus 
center of attraction for Ohio 
iuring the present week. The 
Monday found most of the ex- 
place, and the situation as a 
icious for a successful fair. 
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in attendance the first 
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Some splendid horses are shown 
the breeding establishments of 
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so 
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What the Granges Are Doing, 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


made vacant by the death of Brother 
and Sister Straight. Resolutions of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased 
brother and sister were read and will 
be engrossed on the grange minutes. 

At the last meeting of Sheridan, 75 
members were present. Ten candidates 
were given final degrees and one mem- 
ber was reinstated. It was decided to 
enter the contest between the granges 
at the fair. 

Owing to the very stormy weather, 
there were but few present at the Great 
Bend meeting in Jefferson county re- 
cently. However, Sister Howe occu- 
pied the lecturer’s chair, which assured 
the audience a pleasant and profitable 
hour. 

Severo] meetings have recently been 
held in Chenango county by State Lec- 
turer Shepard, who has been trying to 
revive grange interest there. 

Henrietta has decided to erect a new 
hall, over $2000 being already contrib- 
uted for that purpose. The hall is es- 
timated to cost $6100. This sum ought 
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was not equal to that of former years 
on account of unfavorable weather. 
Sec Giles spoke on the Ideals of the 
grange. Remarks were also made by 
John F. Hartson, master of Oswego 
county Pomona. The order in this 
county is in a remarkably flourishing 
condition, with a constantly increas- 
ing membership. 

Over 4000 were present at the annual 
picnic of the Madison county grang- 
ers. Addresses were made by Judge J. 
E. Smith of Morrisville, who spoke on 
the History of agriculture, and J. H. J. 
Watkins of Frankfort. Brother Wat- 
kins spoke in a humorous vein and 
brought out the worth of the farmer's 
boy. 

At Chautauqua Lake on August 20 
there was a large attendance of Pa- 
trons from Chautauqua and adjoining 
counties. The chief address was made 
by Mr O. H. Kelley, the only living 
member of the seven founders of the 
order. He reviewed the early history 
of the grange, mentioning some of the 


oW YOR. 

At the Bons grange meeting, to erect peor of the finest grange halls difficulties they had to contend with in 
August 20, there was an unusually ‘ the state. getting the organization started. Fre- 
large attendance, 70 members being The members of the granges of Os- donia of Chautauqua county was the 
present. After the regular order of Wego county met for their annual pic- first duly organized grange in the Unit- 
business, FE. Cowden and Mrs Clara nic at the Oswego Falls fair ground, ed States, the date of its organization 
Colvin were elected to fill the offices Fulton, August 18 The attendance being April 6, 1888. 

— —— 




















Kaffir corn, cotton, etc., etc. 








You Get MORE 


With or Without the Bagging Attachment. 


seed wheat and all seed grain, cleaning and grading any kind of grain sown, including 
wheat, rye, timothy, clover, millet, ome barley, flax, 
corn, grass seed, tobacco seed, chufas, pecans, rice, cow peas, velvet beans, peanuts, 
This insures Highest M 

productive and cleanest. yield of crop sown. 









{7 Screens 


for every purpose and combination 
of purposes for which the farmer or 
seedsman, ranchman or planter can 
possibly need them Thus you 
secure in one m achine a Separator, 
Grader, Timothy Seed Saver and 
Fanaing Mill, for taking out weed 
seeds, mustard and cockle from 





ax, peas, beans, corn, alfalfa, broom 


arket Pricc for crop sold, most 


Special Screens for Grading Corn and Special Screens for Taking 


Buckhorn Out of Clover 


sold to you on 


rs 


and more than pays for itself before you are asked 


We Make Our Own Sereens for al! sizes and kinds of grain. 
There is no sense or reason in trying to do without a Chatham, 


to pay for it. 


= Ag meg at 40 Exchange Avc., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
4 Bleck 10, Palace of Agriculture, St. Louis World’s Fain 


Every Chatham Carries Our Five Years Cuarantee 


nd will be shi te d to you from the following Cytetputio 
ffi Des Moines, lows; padiens fi 


il reeport, 


) lis, 
ndlicton, anes! 
. “. T" 
of facts and oat information that is Me 4 to the student of intensive farming 


points, whichever is nearest you: Peoria, 
arrisburg, Pa.;P istebars. Pa. inneapolis, 
and Dayton, O., as well as from either of out 
Make Dollars Out of Wind” is a Cratarel aoek 
t tells 


+ | others pick up hundreds of dollars on their places more by forethought and care than by work, 
ives names and letters of parties who have found a little breeze to be a good money-maker. It 
gee er tells how zoe can secure a Chatham Fanning Mill, uee it to your peoes. and pay for it faser on, 


Write for this boo 


k today, without fail. It will come back by return mail. 


Address all letters 


The Manson Campbell Co, Ltd. (Mfrs, Chatham Fanning Mills, Incubators, Brooders) 
217 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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than with any other, and more than you expect. 
We furnish FREE with every Chatham 
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our new ontngm, the handsomest ever issued on Manure Spreaders. Be sure 






to get one before buying any spreader. 


The National is the strongest and lightest running spreader made. Roller 


bearings, frictionless balanced gearing. 


Every working part controlled from driver’s large, comfortable secure seat. 
Machines ready for delivery. 


MILL CO. 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 
Re IO ERE 


rite for a catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 





Two Horses and a Boy 


will do just as much and do it easier 


with the nw N A TIO NAL 

nunnine Manore Spreader 
as three horses and a man can do 
with any similar machine. There are 


21 Reasons why this is so, and a lot 


of other matter given in 


Only real “anti-clog” Cylinder and Rake, 
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which is in a class by itself. 


66 aEur 


oe aan the worl <* e 


PRESSE for shi 
market. Largest Feec 
88 styles and sires. sfany fea 
"Get the freo 1°'i catalorue. 
Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hempshire St., 


The ber Baler 





bale fastestand best 


pring and 
Openings. 
tured machines, 


Quincy, 











VARIABLE FRICTIONFELD 


4 TO ZOO HORSE POWES 
dm'fdenly by us. Also Lath, Shingle and DIGI ou 
Stave 1 Mills, Sune, Water Whee! 7 Che: post o1D4 \ 
and best Hxy Baler. We Pa 
DeLOACH MILL Wanitacrore t co. 
Box 525 Catalog Free. Atlanta, Ca, 


Soe SIN MILLS 








Baling Presses on Easy Terms 


Upright, full circle, half circle, + 
and stro ata 1. f 
hook ine 






: and prices. 

D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Ten Broeek Ave., 
Kingston, N.Y. 


STANDARD 
ROOFANG 








Ifyou 
bulld or Revel ealt ebincle oF tin routs, 
pend for saw ples, Guesmee aad prices, 

THE A. F. SWAN CO., 
14 Battery Place, New York, N.Y, 












02-1007 
02-1007 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thoro gi 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practic], 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use it's 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give tre 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 
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Dairy Demonstration Progresses. 





The dairy demonstration at the 
world’s fair in St Louis is going on 
smoothly. The results for the ten days 
ending August 4 are as follows: 

Jevseys, 25 cows, total pounds butter 
fat 495; total solids not fat, 966 pounds; 
milk per cow per day, 43.9 pounds; 
butter fat per cow per day, 1.98 pounds; 
solids not fat 2.86 pounds. 

Shorthorns, 29 cows, total butter fat 
363.99 pounds; total solids not fat, 878.8 
pounds; milk per cow per day, 35.36 
pounds; butter fat per cow per day, 1.25 
pounds; solids not fat per cow per day, 
3 pounds, 

Holsteins, 15 cows, total pounds butter 
fat 282.78 pounds. Total solids not fat 
676.7 pounds; milk per cow per day, 
65.29 pounds; butter fat per cow per 
day, 1.88 pounds; solids not fat, 4.5 
pounds, 

Drown Swiss, 5 cows, total pounds of 
butter fat 80.87; total solids not fat, 
199.77 pounds; milk per cow per day, 
45.82 pounds; butter fat per cow per 
daw, 1.62 pounds; solids not fat, 3.99 
pounds, 

These are simply the results, and do 
not take into consideration the amount 
of feed eaten, cost, etc. Jerseys are 
ahead for this period, so far as pro- 
duction of butter fat is concerned, with 
Holsteins a close second. 





The Upper Ohio Basin. 


J. K. W., PITTSBURG, 





The quality of cattle arriving at 
Pittsburg from tributary territory 
shows that corn-fed beeves are about 
all marketed. Some sections of west- 
ern Ohio and eastern Indiana are still 
shipping, but the great bulk of sup- 
plies since August 1 have been grass 
cattle. West Virginia and Kentucky 
shippers began sending grass-fed stock 
about the first of the month, and each 
‘week offerings have increased in num- 
bers until now the movement is in full 
swing. 

Early marketing, however, of imma- 
ture supplies, due to a desire to sell 
cattle before western rangers dominate 
the general market, has hurt values 
exch week, the demand from slaughter- 
ers being only fair, while feeder buyers 
are showing ultra conservatism. 

Some fairly good stocker and feeder 
cattle have come forward, but nothing 
real choice. Prices, considering unset- 
tled conditions in the trade, have Been 
satisfactory, eastern Pennsylvania to- 
bacco raisers who feed cattle for fer- 
tilizing purpeses being the best buyers. 
Many inquiries from farmers and stock- 
men in Ohio and Indiana are noted 
by dealers, but actual buying will not 
take place until feeders are reasonably 
sure rock bottom prices are _ ruling. 
With heavy runs of western rangers at 
western markets, farmers look for 
lower prices on desirable cattle for 
their feed lots. 

Sales of tidy feeders weighing 800 to 
900 pounds have been made around 
$3.50@3.75 per 100 pounds, with nice 
stockers of 550 to 650 pounds going to 
farmers having late pastures at close 
to $8. Heifers of the same weights sold 
down to $2.50. 

With high-priced corn and the losses 
many feeders sustained the past year, 
conservative men think there ‘will be 
less feeding done this year throughout 
the corn belt, so that low-priced feed- 
ing cattle and high-priced corn may 
present an interesting proposition. 

Shippers in from the east central 
states are giving encouraging reports 
of the corn crop. Some fields plowed 
wet, or too damp to work after being 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


planted, 
start, are reported as backward, 
since the recent rains. Grass and for- 
age crops have made an 
growth. 

All reports are of a big crop of pigs. 
Weather at farrowing time was good 
and the stock has made healthy 
growth. Some nice 175 to 190-pound 
hogs have been recently marketed here 
in Pittsburg, which were of the early 
spring pig crop, and show good, thrifty 
condition. 

The Atlantic coast cities are making 
heavy calls on the central states for 
lambs, and as a result supplies of ma- 
ture sheep and of breeding stock are 
reported as diminishing. As yet there 
is no appreciable effect on values, which 
seem now about as low as they ‘will go. 
The strong tone to wool and the divid- 
ing up of the ranges into homesteads, 
makes many old-time sheep raisers in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
the panhandle of West Virginia serious. 
ly consider the advisability of restock- 
ing their farms. This section is now 
almost bare of flocks, being given over 
to dairying, which the past winter and 
summer have been almost profitless on 
high-priced land. 

The hard times last winter in the 
industrial communities around Pitts- 
burg caused a sharp restriction in con- 
sumption of milk. The cool, unseason- 
able weather this summer has cut 
down the demand for ice cream, while 
the quantity of milk received is stead- 
ily increasing. Bulk of the milk is 
coming into Pittsburg at 10 cents a 
gallon out of which shippers pay a 2 
@3 cents transportation charge. With 
this small figure before them no won- 
der high-priced wool and a big pro- 
spective demand for sheep causes many 
former raisers to consider re-entering 
the field. 





County and Local Fairs. 


Pennsylvania. Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
; ville, S 20-23 
Armstrong, Dayton, Northampton, Nazareth, 
S 27-39 13-16 


2 
Northampton, Bethle- 
h 8 69 


Beaver, Beaver 
“alls hem, § 
Northumberland, Mil- 
ts) O +7 


Falls, 8 20-233 
Bedford, Bedford, O 4-5 


Berks, Reading, O 4-7 n, ? 

Bradford, Souunée. Oxford, Oxford, § 22-30 
8 20-23 Perry, Newport, 5 20-23 

Bradford, Troy, S 13-16 Philadelphia, Horticul- 

Cambria, Ebensburg, tural hall, N 8-12 
8 1-4 Sullivan, Forksville, 

O 47 O 46 


Center, Clarion, “ 
Chester, Oxford, 8 28-3) Susquehanna, Montrose 
Clarion. Clarion, 8 6-9 8 20-21 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Susquehanna, a yt 


Tioga, Westfield, S 13-id 
Tioga, Mansfield. 8 20-.i 
Washington, Burgetts- 
town, O 44 
Wattsburg Agri Soc, 


O ll-l 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
. 8 27-3 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 6-10 
Dauphin, Gratz, § 28-23 


Dayton, Dayton. 8 27-30 Wattsburg, Erie Co, 
Huntingdon, Hunting- _ 8 69 
don, S 6-9 Westmoreland, Young- 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 69 wood, 8 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, West Alexander, West 

8 14-16 Alexander. 3-15 
Lackawanna, Walisville Wyoming, Tunkhan- 
S 13-16 nock, 8 14 
Lackawanna, Madlson- York, York, O 5-9 
ville 8 28-39 York, Hanover, 8 13-16 


Lawrence, New Castle, 
New Jersey: 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 

O 2-7 


Lehigh, Allentown, 


Luzerne, Dallas, 
8 29-0 2 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 


Maryland. 


Sept 20-23 Baltimore, Timonium, 


Mansfield, Mansfield, ‘ 
S 20-23 Frederick, Frederick, 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 6-8 O 13-21 
Mercer, Mercer, §S 12-15 Hagerstown, Hagers- 
Meyersdale, Meyersdale. own, O 11-14 
8 27-30 Harford, Belair, S 20-23 
acensgiapects 


Excellent Tobacco in New England. 











Tobacco growers throughout the Ct 
valley continue sanguine as to this 
year’s outlook for the crop. Cutting 
is well under way, and in many in- 
stances completed. Where the latter is 
the case, the curing is reported as pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily. The 
weather in general has been very fa- 
vorable for harvesting in all sections. 
Numerous buyers are looking over the 


crop, but few contracts are béing 
closed. Worms and grasshoppers have 
given little trouble this year. Many 


growers say that this year’s crop is the 
best they have ever put in the sheds. 

In the vicinity of West Suffield, Ct, 
the cutting is largely completed and 
many growers have built new sheds to 
accommodate the increased yield. Those 
who harvested early report the cure 
excellent. Around Hartford, Ct, the re- 
ports are generally to the effect that 
the crop is good in both quantity and 
quality. 

In northern sections the crop is very 


in which weeds got a good 
but 
sentiment usually is hopeful, especially 


abundant 


promising, but naturally a little later. 
Cc. H. Newton of Windham Co, Vt, 
says: ‘“‘The outlook for the tobacco crop 
in the county was never better. The 
weed is sound, of excellent growth, and 
is ripening well. With favorable 
weather, harvesting will begin next 
week. A few crops of seed leaf are 
looking especially fine. All the old crop 
is sold out except that of C. H. New- 
ton. This is assorted and boxed, and 
is going through the sweat. The acre- 
age is a little less than last yr.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, Aug 29—A 
destructive hail storm passed over a 
part of this county one day last week 
and ruined the tobacco crop so as to 
render it unfit to be harvested. Veg- 
etables of all kinds were more or less 
damaged and corn was stripped of its 
blades by the fury of the storm. The 
early potato crop has been harvested 
and turned out to be large, but the 
late crop is getting rotten in the field 
on acccunt of the recent wet weather. 
The damage to the tobacco crop by 
storm and hail is estimated at several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Aug 27—Frost 
visited this section recently, but no 
damage was done. A number of horses 
in this vicinity have the distemper. 
Oats cnt and reported to be good. Pas- 
tures looking better since rain of last 
week. Eggs 20c p doz. Meadows need 
much, 





Tobacco Notes. 

LANCASTER Co—Tobacco conditioms 
are more favorable than for some time 
past. There kave been several showers 
and the days and nights warm. Prac- 
tically all of the crop is topped, and 
Some cutting is being done. Insects are 
doing little damage, and the crop as 
a whole promises fair. The market is 
somewhat stronger, which is a favor- 
able omen that manufacturers’ are 
pleased with the goods. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington’s Cranberry Prospects— 
The outlook for the crop in Burling- 
ton Co, the largest producer in the 
state, writes one of our valued corre- 
spondents, is for not more than 55% of 
last year’s crop, which in turn was 
large. Light frosts in June caused 
some damage, and fire worms are 
worse than for years. Serries on the 
vines are looking well, good size and 
do not show as much scald as usual. 
We will begin harvesting Sept 2 to 3. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, Aug 28— 
Weather for the past week has been 
highly favorable for potato digging 
and other farm work. Potato yield 
only fair. One farmer got 245 bus p a 
from 33 acres, price about 27 to 30c p 
5¢-bu bskt. Some good fields of second 
crop clover. Late tomatoes poorly set. 
Potato bugs thick. Corn crop heavy. 
Sweet potato digging early: crop heavy 
and potatoes mostly housed. Not much 
rot. Cabbage worms numerous. Cab- 
bage crop only fair. 


Cranberries in Ocean Co—The cran- 
berry crop in this county will be about 
three-quarters of an average crop. 
The harvest will begin in about two 
weeks. The huckleberry crop, which 
has been very large, is about’ gone. 


Landisville, Atlantic Co, Aug 27— 
Excessive rains are having a serious 
effect on peaches. Fruit on trees rot- 
ting. Bartlett pears about all mar- 
keted; prices good. Corn looks fine 
and is earing out heavily. Sweet po- 


tato yield will be enormous. Crimson 
clover coming up fine. Grapes rotted 
considerably, especially the Concord 
variety. 


Grange Notes. 


The fifth annual picnic of the Hun- 
terdon county Pomona was held re- 
cently at the old Hunterdon fair 
grounds. When John T. Cox of Read- 
ington called the meeting to order, it 
was estimated that there were 2000 
present. Interesting addresses were 
given by State Lecturer Gillingham, 
Hon Franklin Dye, secretary of the 
state board of »gviculture, and A. M. 
Cornell, lecturer of the Pennsylvania 
state grange. 


MARYLAND. 


Glenville, Harford Co, Aug 29—Thera 
has been an unusual amount of ra: 
during this month, keeping the groun; 
in splendid condition for plowing; cor. 
sequently almost all the ground for fa | 


seeding has been plowed. The cor, 
crop promises well; there is a larg: 
growth of fodder and it is now fa; 


enough advanced to insure a goo! 
yield. A large acreage of sugar corn i; 
this locality, and where the first plant. 
ing stood, a large crop is being pulled. 
The later seeded is doing well. Tomat, 
crop will not be large. This is a great 
disappointment, as earlier in the sex- 
son the prospect was never better; it 
would appear that there has been to, 
much rain to be beneficial to it. N, 
late fruit forming. The indications ar: 
that the quality will be good, but « 
falling off in quality. Canning houses 
are all at work, but not as yet on fu’ 
time. A great many are packing cor, 
this season who have not done so here- 
tofore. Much of the wheat crop hu 
been threshed during the past mont! 

the yield has been unsatisfactory. 
Somewhat better than last year, bi 

still small, the average being betwe: 

15 to 18 bus. The quality is very goo 


Collington, Prince George Co, Au; 
28—Corn on stiff bottom land fine; o 
light land and knolls poor. Vegetab! 
plentiful. Late potatoes looking ws 
but thin. Early sown turnips wu. 
Peaches and apples not so plentiful ; ; 
expected. Pastures still fair. Melo: ; 
plentiful, but not very good. Egg; 
scarce at 20c p doz. 


Vienna, Dorchester Co, Aug 27—Fod- 
der saving and tomato picking the o- 
der of the day at present. Early plani- 
ed corn a good crop; late planted ha: 
been suffering for the want of rain. Tw. 
matoes will be about two-thirds of 2 
crop; vines dying for the want of rain. 
Grass and all growing crops suffering 
on account of dry weather. Fruit 


very plentiful. Watermelons ai go! 
crop. Eggs 18c p doz, butter lic p |b, 


corn 70c p bu, potatoes dtc. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Aug 2% - 
Corn about made and fine crop. Plu: 
going to market; prices low, owing t> 
heavy crop. Peaches being shipped ‘1 
small lots: prices good and fine pros- 
pect for good yield of extra fine fruit. 
Butter 20c p lb, eggs 19c p doz, chickens 
l4c p lb. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, Aug 28— ; 


Melon crop short, sweet potato cro) 
fair. Peach crop fair. Corn crop sho 
on sandy soils. Truck fair but prices 
low. Tobacco being cut; crop short. 
Canning factories packing corn and to- 
matoes. 


DELAWARE. 





Dover, Kent Co, Aug 29—Peach sea- 
son is now at its hight. Reeves a1 
Elbertas, the two leading varieties, i) 
being marketed at very satisfacto1 
prices to the growers. They ha\ 
ranged for these varieties at $1 to $1.1) 
p bskt; some exceptional lots highe: 
The price of apples has fallen off s> 
that it scarcely pays to gather an! 
market them. Cantaloupes are bein 
marketed at very low prices also. To 
matoes have blighted badly and ther: 
will not be more than two-thirds of * 
crop; they are going to the packin 
houses at $7 p ton, where contracte:! 
for otherwise at 10c p bskt. Whee 
threshing is over. Much of it wa: 
threshed out damp, owing to rain: 
weather during the threshing season 
The price has soared to $1 p bu, which 
is making the farmers feel quite ju- 
bilant. Some farmers are not ye 
through plowing fallow for wheat and 
the ground is getting very dry an 
hard to plow. That dreaded disease 
anthrax, which has been raging in the 
southeastern part of this county amons& 
the stock, is said to be abating. Early 
planted corn will soon be ready to cut 
Bartlett pears have about adl bee! 
marketed at prices ranging from 30 f ’ 
75c p bu. Real estate is having quit’ 
a boom. Many farms are eingins 
hands and some of them fc $100 to $59 
p a, 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


\TIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 














ATEST fini 
: [PARED WITH ONE YEA AGO, 
~ Cattle Hogs Sheep 
per 100 1bs —, ——___— —- 
1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904| 1903 
— —|—— - a 
Chicago .... $6.00 |$6.00 |$5.65 |$6.00 $4.20 $3.80 
New York..| 5.80] 5.50 | 6.10 | 6.35 | 4.25] 4.25 
Buifalo.....| 5.90 | 5.30 | 5.95 | 6.25 | 4.50) 4.25 
Kansas City, 5.75 5.25 | 5.35 | 5.65 | 4.00) 3.70 
, ’ 5.0 6.30 | 4.40) 4.35 


Pittsburg... 6.00 15 30 _5. 
Monday, August 29. 

At New York, the depression and 

sharp decline in steers at the New York 

cattle market last Monday was fol- 

lowed on Wednesday by a better feel- 


ing and partial recovery of prices, with 


as further improvement of 10c on 
medium and good beeves at the close; 
bulls continued extremely dull, with a 
large number unsold at the finish; cows 
still further declined Wednesday 10@ 
93¢, closing steady on very light re- 
ceipts. Milch cows were in moderate 
supply and held up to previous quota- 
tions with the general selling range at 





$22.50@50 ea for common to choice cows, 
ealf included. Calves on continued 
light receipts held up strong, veals ad- 


vancing 25ec Wednesday and continuing 
fir? o the end of the week; grassers 
and buttermilks also were fully main- 
tained in price. 

On Monday of this week, with 71 cars 


steers were very slow, 
and medium 
bulls and 


of « le offered, 
best grades dropping 10c 
nd common grades 15@25« 


a 


cows slow and bulls almost unsalable. 
Calves were active and with about 3000 
on sale veals ruled firm and prime veals 
15@25¢c higher; buttermilks and grassers 
were full steady. Good to choice 1200 
to 1460-lb steers crossed the scales at 
5@5.70 p 100 Ibs; common to fair 980 
to 1185-lb steers at 3.75@4.90; halfbreeds 


at 3.50@4, bulls at 2.40@3.50, cows at 
1.25@3.30, a few fat Va cows at 3.70, 
common to choice veals at 5.50@8.50, 
culls at 4.50@5, grassers and butter- 


milks at 3@4, western calves at 4.75@ 
r 


Sheep and lambs showed more firm- 
ness Wednesday, and on light receipts 
lambs advanced 25@50c; sheep ruled 
firm to the close; lambs on very scant 
supply Thursday jumped 50c; the ad- 
vance Was lost later; market closed a 
trifle weak Saturday on lambs. On 
Monday of this week, with 81% cars of 
stock on the market, sheep held up 
steady on best grades, but were slow 
on coarse, heavy and common sheep; 
lambs dropped 25@35c on good to 
choice; the under grades were fully 50c 
lower, but there was a good trade and 
nearly all the stock ‘was cleaned up. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $2.50@ 
4 p 100 lbs, including 3 cars of west- 
ern sheep, 90 to 94 lbs average, at 4.10 
@4.15, culls at 1.50@2, common to prime 
lambs at 5@7, culls at 4.50@4.75. The 
first Canada lambs appeared in mar- 
ket last week, and sold at 6.75; 2 cars 
in to-day and sold at 6.15@6.45. Best 
0, Ky and W Va lambs brought 7; 
fthere was a good show of state lambs, 
With sales at 5@6.62%. 

Hogs ruled firm for all weights up 


to Wednesday’s close; there was a lit- 
tle easier feeling later on pigs and the 
latter dropped 5@10c Friday; medium 
and heavy hogs held up firm. About 


fies head, mainly state and Pa hogs, 
Were on sale to-day. Prices were firm. 
Sales were made at $5.85@6.10, with 


Weights running from 120 to 225 lbs. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 

The market for work horses was all 
that could be expected last week, for 
the closing days of Aug, when busi- 
hess is usually at a standstill. Sea- 
soned animals led in the selling, good 
Ones bringing even higher prices than 
When the spring rush was on. Fresh 
western horses are coming if for every 
Sale, but the demand for them is not 
y brisk. Things are very quiet in 
Other branches, and outside of a little 
trading in coach horses, there is al- 
most nothing doing. 


At Buffalo, a fairly brisk cattle mar- 
ket Monday of this week, when 225 cars 


were on sale. Good to best grades ad- 
vanced 10@15¢e over the close of last 
week, ‘with transactions on the basis of 
$1.50@6 for fair to fancy steers. Good 
fat butcher bulls were 10@20c higher. 
Milch cows and springers in good de- 


mand and about steady, choice animals 
3-4 


FARM AND MARKET 


being quotable around 40@45 each. 
Calves in large supply and active de- 
mand, good butcher weights selling at 
7.59@8 p 100 Ibs, a few fancy at 8.25. 


Hogs a fraction higher under good de- | 


transactions very largely at 5.90 
ordinary pigs 5.65@5.75. Sheep 
in fair request, Monday’s supply 100 
Couble decks, everything below choice 
a shade lower. Best mixed lots 4@4.25, 
ewes 3.60@3.75, straight heavy wethers 
4.50@5. Lambs 5.50@6.25. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market acted 
fairly well, especially for good to choice 
beeves. Receipts Monday of this week 
150 cars, best lots steady to firm, others 
fractionally lower. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 


Extra, 1450-1600 Ibe @5 50@E 00 
Good, 1200-1500 lbp 4650535 
Fair, 900-1100 ibs 4 COW 40 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 3 00@375 
Rough, half fat 3 2500425 es 0G 

Fat oxen 300@400 Cows & epringers,16 ‘ONas 00 


Hogs showed more strength on the 
opening day of the week under receipts 
of only 35 double decks, and a good de- 


mand, 
05.95; 


Poor to good bulls $225@8 75 
Poor to goode wa 200a340 
licifers, 71 0+ 0 The 3 504 25 
Bologna we Pha 7 Oe 15 
Veal calv 740 


mand. Med and heavy yorkers $5.90@6 
p 100 lbs, light do 5.90, pigs about 
steady at 5.60@5.65, heavy hogs 5.85@ 


5.90. Sheep without important change, 
Monday’s supply 20 double decks, quo- 
tations covering a range of 3@3.75 for 
common to fair mixed lots, upward to 
4.25@4.40 for prime wethers; lambs 4@ 
6.25. 


-— 


Country Produce Markets, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 19@20c p doz, hens 13%@l4e p Ib 
1 w, spring chicks 14@16c, potatoes 23@ 
30c p %-bu bskt, peaches 80c@1 p 5-bu 
bskt, pears 35@45 p 5¢-bu bskt. 

At Pittsburg, apples $1.50@3 p bbl, 
wheat 1.03@1.05 p bu, corn 68@69c, oats 
36@37c. Eggs 21@22c p doz, hens 13@ 
lic p lb 1 w, potatoes 1.85@2 p bbl. 

New York Cheese Markets. 

At Utica, Aug 29—Quite a boom took 
place here on cheese to-day, and fac- 
torymen went home happy. Transac- 
tions begin to show the shrinkage in 
yield of milk, the lots averaging quite 
a little less than of late. Pastures are 
said to be below the average and cheese 
is so low that dairymen are not giving 
their cows the extra feed they gave 
last year. Curb prices are getting so 
near New York prices that some par- 
ties who contracted their make on New 
York quotations are becoming some- 
what anxious. In one case of this kind, 
the salesman asked his buyer ‘what 
agreement he was willing to make for 
balance of season. The buyer replied 
that he would let the salesman off for 
1c p lb on his entire make for the 





rest of the season. But the offer was 
not accepted. 

Transactions are as follows: Large 
colored, 1287 bxs at 7%c; large white, 


119 at 7%c, 370 at 7%c; small white, 506 
at 8%c; small colored, 3685 at 8%4c. To- 
tal, 5977 bxs, against 6710 a year ago. 
Curb sales, 500 large at 8%4c, 300 do 8%c, 
1000 small at 85¢c. 
Butter, 10 pkgs 18%4c, 
prints 19c. 
SS 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains at 2\4ec p qt to the ship- 
per. It is expected that on Sept 1 it 
will be advanced, as supplies are fall- 
ing off and city people are returning 
to their homes, which will increase the 
demand for milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 27 were 
as follows: 


49 do 19c, 250 


Milk Cream 





FOGEO: ccceccaccsccvcsvesscces TEES 1,724 
Susquehanna ..ccccccesese 13,199 206 
Wek BRATS scécvccvcsccces 13,000 1,423 
Lackawanna ..... es 2,150 
N Y Central (long hi aul).. 37,875 2,015 
N Y Central (Harlem) .. 6,515 50 
Onterte ..osses peererere re | 2,100 
Lehigh Valley ........ cove 44,408 1,025 
Homer Ramsdell line..... 5,224 152 
New Haven .eccccsccccceee 6,500 -- 
Other SOUrCES ..ccccccccoce 5,550 140 

Total ..ccccccccccccccccccdionge0 10,965 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk 
for Sept has been fixed at 3%c p qt, the 
shipper paying the freight. This figure 
the result of a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia milk exchange held last week. 


-— 
=— 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Don’t fool with 
your face. In- 
sist on Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 
Write for booklet «¢ How to Shave.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 





** Buy Direct’’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED wAINTS 


From es at WH 
Houses, Baras, Roofs, os ‘aie on and Bava D. Rey 
— in use 62 years. penny Fe ay ney by the 
aah Low prices will surprise you. Write for —" Ao 
0. W. INGERSOLL 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Extension Axle Nuts 
make old buggies run like new; q uick sellers; 
bee 4 —— Our hub covers Keep all grit 
of boxes. AGENTS WANTED 
HARDWARE SPECIALTY CO., Box 42, Pontise, Mleh- 


[13] 
“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


1a epuriers ot APPLES tad other FRUIES to husope. 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


es from any market in E: d 
Actual gees en ony —_ 1 Bomepe and_ which is 


W. N. WHITE & CO., 


96-98 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
All Codes. Telephone 2120 Cortlandt. 


185 















in making grinders. Result, 


THE STAR LINE 


best and cheapest. Grinds ear corn 
or any kind ofsmall grain. Sweeps, 
, ere and Geared for horses. 
a Powers for Steam or i 


CO., 15 Depot St., New Lexington, O. 
a 


THE STAR MFC. 





THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first- 

class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices, aps and descriptive pam- 
hlets will be sent free wnee application to 

State Board ef Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 





HARNESS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We make 100 styles and sell direct to consumer. 
Send for Catalog G. 


KING HARNESS CO., 9 Lake St., Owego, H. ¥. 








Michigan Lands 





In the F: Famous | Fruit | Beit Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States. Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. raise the 
greases variety of crops and have unexcelled 
markets. LO RICES and EASY 

MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH 











THE SOUTH SIDE 


Peach, Plum, Tomato, Mushroom, and Other Carriers. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Petersburg, Va. 


114 WARREN STREET. 
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ona lightest draft, 


"MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 


PINE RAVOVRATED neers vrs. 


























WATER! WATER! 


=p not a drop of water 
with 


Yo matter how heavy 


the down 
penetrates the farm butiding roofe 


REX Flintkote ROOFING 





It is not ~. weno, but fire-resisting, and is fast taking 


the place of shincles 


for this reason. 
one; is made of the best matcrial; is better looking 


laid by any- 
and more 


It can be 


durable than any other roofing known. 


Better write for free san 
Points about roofing 
‘e 


ples and our book to-day. 
Send for our a 


It is full of 
rent’s name in your locality. 


Look for the Boy on every roli."’ 
J.A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St., Boston, Mass. 
























Manure Spreader 


<4, Leads every other machine for 
4 the mechanical spreading of 

: manure, Its superiority ap- 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement on the Kemp 
Spreader, which we still manu- 
facture and which has been the typi- 
cal Spreader for 25 years. Spreads 
pall manures of every character and 
“condition and all commercial fertik 


Ay. pl 








“ SS " 
" Pulveri zes and eprends evenly, thick or thin, broadcast or drills in rows, any desired quaatity per acre, ual 
=. load ia 3 to 5 minutes; apron automatically returns to position in the next 65 fect 7 ven. 


SPECIAL FEATURED MACH 


for convenience of handlin 


Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron. | 

jestin gear, lightest in draft, least chance for breaare. Te driver never dizmcunts forany pu 
from his seat. Bade in four sizes avd soldu 
nvestigate fully before buying. Catalogue wi‘h valuabie chapter on farm fertilizing mailed 


is ev thin 
ship and duty. 


& BURPEES MANUFACTURING CO. 





A NE 
and perfection of work, Notably gaperter in’ sl ~~ Freeing device,Direct Chain 


»si tive and cependabie in all movements, Bim- 
but con- 


ler stronrest guaran.ce as to materials, workman. 


ve 
32, 


BOX SYRACUSE, N. % 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 

LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
Wheat 


1903 


Chicago......1.09 805), 53 
874g) 58%, 


186 





Corn Oats 
1903 | 1904 | 1903 


51%) 32 | 3454 
5i%) 88 | 42 





Cash or spot 












New York...|1.11 

Boston.. bars — | G4 | 63%) 45 | 45%, 
Toledo.., 1 O71 -82%,] .68 | .54 | 34 | 3534 
St Louis...../1. 06” B14) 53 | .47, | .38bg] .35'4 
Min’p’lis..../1.05 | .83 | 53%] 64° | .32 | .35%y 








Liverpool. ..|1.06 | .97 | «5 "| 66 | — | — 








At New York, heavy markets the 
rule in wheat under. belief that the 
recent advance was not wholly ‘war- 
runted. Trading after all was very 
largely speculative. Exports of wheat 
and flour dull. Comn was _ relatively 
steadier over tht possibility of frost in 
the western belt; No 2 in store quotable 
sround 581446@5 59¢ p bu, white usual 
slight premium. Oats without impor- 
tant change, new crop, weighing 36 to 
40 Ibs to the bu, quotable at 42@44\4c. 

At Chicago, the wheat trade has 
shown little disposition to right itself, 
interest centering in the northwest. 
Price changes were erratic, but senti- 
ment more divided, many operators in- 
clined to sell at quotations well above 
a dollar. Rust damage reports from 
the northwest were frequent, but had 
lost something of their novelty and 
force, 

Corn showed considerable 
speculative forces arrayed on both 
sides. Sept corn sold freely at 53@55c 
p bu, Dec 52@54c. Weekly state bul- 
letins were generally indicative of good 
crop development. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 


At New York, receipts are increasing, 
but sound stock is held with considera- 
ble firmness. Nearby yellow 2@2.50 p 
bbl, do red 1.75@2.25, Ct white 2.50@3, 
Orange Co white 2@3 p bag, do yellow 
1.75@2.50, do red 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, large offerings of home 
frown noted, the market rather easy 
in tone. Yellow onions selling at $1.10 
@1.35 p bag of about 70 lbs. 

At Leesburg, Ind, where some impor- 
tant crops of onions are grown, situa- 
tion not wholly satisfactory, some dam- 
age by dry weather and yield not an 
average. Quality is good so far assma.- 
tured, and late onions doing well, but 
were thinned by hot weather in weed- 
ing time. Nominal prices for red and 
yellow 50 to 60c. 

Farmers inclined to sell at a satis- 
factory price, but no quotations yet 
established. Onions will not be ready 
to pull before Sept 5 to 10. Quality bet- 
= than last year.—[Cor, Rose, Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

i Ross Co, O, where much attention 
is given to onions and sets, the crop 
was short but quality very good. A 
correspondent at Chillicothe writes 
American Agriculturist crop all sold, 
but no price named. 

A correspondent at Orville, Wayne 


activity, 








Co, O, reports onions green up to last 
week, and little harvesting accom- 
plished. 


My crop of 12 a will only run 250 bus 
to the a, against 450 bus a yr ago.— 
([H. G. M., Sheridan, N Y. 

Crop in the Syracuse section will 
prove % to 2-3 of an average, writes 
F. H. Ebeling, long identified with the 
industry in that part of the state. 
Some crops very fine, others total fail- 
ure. This covers the counties of On- 
ondaga, Madison and Wayne. 

Forlv last week farmers were being 
paid 50c p bu for onions at Kenton, 
Hardin Co, O. Quality reported not as 
good as last yr, and many farmers 
holding for higher prices. 

At Carey, Wyandot Co, O, market 
opening at 58c p bu for onions, and 
farmers selling. Quality of stock not 
extra good, 

‘In the town of Weathersfield, Ct, long 
na noted onion section, the area is small, 
about 20 a, yield probably 200 bus p a. 
Farmers were selling last week at $1 
p bu. Crop somewhat injured by mag- 
gots. 

One correspondent at Chester, Orange 
Co, says onion crop best in 5 yrs, buy- 
ers offered 50c, but inclined to hold. 

A bad year in this part of Ohio. 





| 
In | 


THE LATE 


03 I harvested from 29 a 14,000 bus, 
This year I put out 41 a and will only 
have 2000 to 3000 bus. Present price 
jée.—[C. W., Hardin Co, O. 

Onion sections adjacent to McGuf- 
fy, Hardin Co, O, were damaged by 
floods in July, which covered nearly all 
the onion fields, causing big losses. 
Yield promises small and inferior in 
quality. 

The past three weeks have made the 
Lake Co crop of onions. We never 
had such a growth. Another’ three 
weeks will show a heavy crop.—[W. 
L. B., Lake Co, O. 

A steamer reached New York last 
week with over 15,000 cra Denia onions; 
no price made public, but considerable 
interest shown in this stock, 

At Kemblesville, Chester Co, Pa, a 
good crop of onion sets reported. At 
Morrisville, Bucks Co, onion sets are 
quite large, and quoted at $1.25 p bu, 
growers inclined to hold. 

Onions in the Northampton meadows, 
western Mass, are looking well, a few 
pieces blighted, but the main crop 
growing promisingly up to late Aug 
date, 

An Ohio correspondent reports poor 
outlook for onions in Jerusalem, Lucas 
Co, owing to floods last spring. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 








store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and com on charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuasuy secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, the general tendency 
for ordinary autumn fruit is one of 
weakness. The markets are more than 
amply supplied, and prices are irregu- 
lar. Choice to fancy table apples sell 
fairly well, Alexander $1.75@2.75 p bbl, 
Gravenstein 1.75@2.25, Twenty-Ounce 
1.75@2.50, Maiden Blush 1.50@2, Pippin 
1.25@2.25, ‘windfalls 50c@1.25, 

Beans. 
At New York, trade continues light, 


market generally firm. Marrow choice 
$2.85@2.90 p bu, med do 1.90@1.95, pea 
1.80@1.85, all h p. Red kidney beans 


2.75@3.15, yellow eye 2.65@2.80, Cal lima 
2.60@@2.65. Scotch peas “in bags quot- 
able at 1.10@1.15 p bu. 

Beans are looking well around Grand 
Rapids, Mich, the great center for this 
crop; little if any damage by drouth or 
rust, but harvest about two weeks late. 

The first week in Sept will find the 
bean harvest under way in Wyoming 
Co, N Y. Around Attica crop looks 
fine, though somewhat backward. Near 
Perry, same county, the fields not 
damaged by rust and wet will average 
about 18 bus p a. 

At Perry, Shiawassee Co, Mich, esti- 
mated yield 12 bus p a, some damage 
by drouth and rust. At Corunna, same 
county, crop prospects fair, although 
some damage by drouth,. 

A correspondent in Jackson Co, Mich, 
an important bean center, estimates 
an av yield of about 12 bus p a; late 
planting in fine condition, but several 
weeks of good weather still needed. 

Increased area under field beans is 
reported in Grand Isie Co, Vt, where 
this crop is assuming some proportions. 
Present outlook favorable, little dam- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 


EGGS, poultry, game, 
onions, cabbage, sold, 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


55 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 








celery, apples, 
Highest prices, 


potatoes, 
ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








PEDIGREED Scotch Collie male and spayed 
fomale for sale cheap to quick buyer; 16 months old, 


beanties. JAMES L. SHIELDS, Washington, N J. 
FERRETS. $18 dover, GEORGE FARNS- 
WORTH, New London, 0. 


ST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise any 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 


Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 


Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machiuery, vehicles, en- 

gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm. mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
eannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
bay is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





THOROUGHBRED Poland-Chinas, 2 months, 
$3.50, also service boar; Tecumseh, Sunshine, VPer- 
fection stock, Pedigree furnished, kK. BAR- 
RINGER, Risley, N 


SHROPSHIRE sheep and lambs, either sex; some 
yearling rams. Chester White pigs, all stock eligi- 
ble to record and bred right. SLUNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N 


POLAND-CHIN AS—May, 
boars for fall service: best quality and 








June and July pigs; 
breeding, 


prices low, B. H. ACKLEY, RB 3i, Laceyvulle, Pa 
FOR SA LE - Thoroughbred Black Essex pigs, 
Horned Dorset sheep, White Pekin ducks, 


CHARLES LAIFERIY, Little Valley, N Y. 


LARGE IMPROVED | Yorks hires, the best hog; 
white, easy fattening, prolific; wed inhugs, $5 each, 
E. E, STEVENS, Madison, Lake Co, VU. 


PRIMROSE ~ HERD—Improved large English 
Yorkshires from imported stock. A, A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N x. 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 11 cows, 6 heifers, 22 bulls, S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 














REGISTERED Shropshire rams for sale, good in- 
dividuals, ARTHUR DAVIS, Chili Station, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 

HOLSTEIN bull calves, 
world’s record cow, $15, 
Ferndale, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS by first prize boar at 
New York state fair. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 








bred nearly same as 
. HH. BUNGER, JR, 














LARGE ” Yorkshire swine rr | safely, Write 
A. VROOMAN, Carthage, N 
FRENCH Coach stallions aud mares. Berkshire 


hogs. Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, 


N 





REGISTERED O I C gpring pigs cheap, either 
ori pairs not akin, E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, 
N Y. 





bull calf, with offi- 
” i. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
cial backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, 


FOR SALE or exchange, ” 
bucks, FRANK RUSLING, 


~ DUROC- TERSE Y sow, registered and bred 1 to o far- 

row Sept 16, $20. G. Ss. PR Agr, Albion, N Y. 
REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, all ages, 

STEPHEN KEL LOGG, Bennettsburg, N ° 





two ” first- class Angora 
Hackettstown, N J. 








PURE-BRED Shropshires, all ages, JESSE CAR- 
RIE R, Fulton, N Y. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
Johnstown, Es oe 


; cattle. V Ww. £ H. . RINK, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dress calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 





LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs. hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience: 
tained for fruit and produce. 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOcK. 


WANTED-—To arrange with reliable farmers to 
grow seed wheat on shares. Write for partic ulars, 
KNIGHT & BOSTW 10K, Newark, N NY. 


GOLD COIN WHE AT —Pure, cleaned a and gra rade 
$1.15 %e” in new bags. J. D, CLEMENT, 
an, 








SEED WHEAT AND RYE- Send for “citculass 
coe poe. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Ne ‘wark, 
N 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 bushel, 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 


WHITE RYE, “$1 ‘bushel, F. / ‘WILTSIE. 
Bethlehem, N Y¥. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, 


FONTAINE Shock 


South 





Binder Company, Chris 
Va, sends binder for $1.50, express prepaid: _ 
on test farms of United States, Illinois, Virginia. 
North Carolina; prevents corn shoc ks falling, keeps 
shocks dry inside; saves labor; write Ser circular, 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut e 
wood with our 5 horse- power, 
free. PALA BR BROS, 


ensilage and saw 
Price $150. Catalog 
Cos Cob, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE WILL SELL 200 kegs new steel wire nails, 
assorted sizes, at $1.60 per 100 Ibs, also 2% tona 
galvanized fence wire at $1.50 per cwt; ready-made 
wire fence (best quality), 35 inches high, 2c per 
rod, 45 inches 2c, 49 inches 2c per rod: orders 
filled promptly; buy before prices advance. Our 
circulars give lowest prices on farm. lawn and poul- 
try fence; write to-day. CASE BROTHERS, Col- 
chester, Ct. 

















BOOKLET FREE~—Twenty years’ experience and 
experimenting with lime and l'~ing: write for it, 


J. H, HARRIER, Route 1, Limaville, | 0. 
WANTED—Timber, white ash. cherry atenaed. 
cucumber, GEORGE UHL, Great V alley, » S, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


WANTED—25 to 100-acre farm with small dwell- 
ing, barn, etc, adapted to fruit and market gar- 
dening, within 75 miles of New York. Hudson 
valley site, with stream and fine views preferred. 
Healthy location, no mosquitoes, pure water supply, 
proximity to railroad station requisite. Give ful 
particulars with cash and installment price, C. H, 
P., 39 ‘Union Square, New York. 











INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STAT 
BOARD OF AGRIC 3U LTURE, Dover, Del. 

FOR SALE—Stock, grain, grass, “truck and pou! 
try farms on the eastern shore of Maryland: he alth- - 
iest climate on earth: fertile soil. Send for cata- 
log. ee FRANK WILLIAMS, Salisbury, Wicomico 
‘o, Md. 














homes. farms, fruit 
‘or particulars and 
TRADE, Palatka. 


FLORIDA—For investments, 
poultry and cattle ranches. 
Vterature, address BOARD OF 
Fla. 


FOR SALE—Or might exchange, 1 two hwo good im- 
proved Iowa farms, BOX 151, Independence, Ia, 


FARMS-—For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


~ PARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C 

















OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTHD—Farm manager; a thoroughly compe- 
tent and successful man to manage large farm in 
Michigan; must be a good stockman and able t» 
furnish the best of references; straight salary, o: 
if preferred, a proposition from the right part 
to work on shares will be considered, Address Es 
T. ATE, Box 3823, Sagi 1aw, Mich, 

WANTED—Young men to learn tolegvaghy: good 
positions secured; illustrated catalog free. AST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa. 





WANTED— atom to work on farm, JESSE COF- 
N Y. 


RIER, 


Hulton, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 








strong, reliable girl for gen- 
would prefer Swede. Ad- 
Perry, N Y. 


WANTED—Good, 
eval housework on farm; 
dress BOX 30, R F D, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


American (30). married, 
poultry, 216," Ridge- 





FARM MANAGER, 
comnetent: horses, dairy, 
word, MT 





Sold Incubator. 


Results of my advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist were satisfac- 
tory. Sold the incubator that I adver- 
tised and got my price.—[A. O. Matti- 
son, South Berlin, N Y. 
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vwhere, harvesting beginning at 
of this week. 


age an 


the close 


About 50 a under beans in Kendus- 

we Penobscot Co, Me, prospect bet- 
a ae last year, harvesting begins 
Sept 10. 

Crop looking well in Ingham Co, 
Mich, promise larger than last year, 
estimated yield 15 bus, harvest begins 
Sept 1U to 15. 

Field beans badly damaged in por- 
tions of Monroe Co, N Y, by wet and 
rust. While there are some gocd fields, 
theré » also many poor ones. Har- 
vesting will begin about the close of 
this week; the acreage is a full one. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a good outlet for de- 

sirable country dressed veal calves, 


Veal calves, prime light, 11 


} 
pork dull. 


@i2c p Ib, do heavy 10@l1Ic, butter- 

milks #@sc. Dressed pork, N J light 

weigh 84%4@9c p lb, med 7%@8c. 
Dried Fruits. 

At Ne York, stocks of evap apples 
are greatly reduced, interest now cen- 
tering the supply from the new 
crop. Dealers claim that future deliv- 
eries of evap apples are weak in tone, 
with tentative prices about 5c p Ib for 
Dee and 54 @adta for Oct. Present quo- 


> on evap apples, °03, on the ba- 
p lb for choice to fancy. 


yf ft »1 SK 

Southern sun-dried 24%@3'%c, do Cana- 
dian quarters 34@4%c, evap raspber- 
ries. New 1914@20%c, sun-dried do 19@ 
%c, blackberries 6@7c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, dealers complain that 
country prices are higher than war- 
ranted, considering the conditions of 
the city markets. Strictly fcy nearby 
eggs ure relatively scarce and quotable 
at #@27c p doz, best western 20%@ 
%114c, Ky 17@19c, Tenn 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the markets are more 
than amply supplied with pears and 
plums. Grapes are plentiful and dull 
at the prices asked, choice peaches 


wanted and fully steady. Watermelons 
$100@175 p car, N J muskmelons 50c@ 
1p bskt, Md 75@1.25, Rocky Ford 3.50@ 


4 p cra, Huckleberries 6@10c p qt, 
blackberries 8@lic, Champion grapes 
h0@75c p carrier, Moore’s Early and 
Worden 75c@1, Del 1@1.50. Peaches 
covered a wide range of prices, W Va 
and western Md 1.25@1.75 p carrier, and 
35@50c p 20-lb bskt, other Md and Del 
peaches 1.25@2 p carrier, and 75c@1.25 


p bskt. Plums 50@85c p carrier, Bart- 
lett pears 4@5.50 p bbl, Clapp’s favor- 
ite 3.50@5, Flemish Beauty 2@2.50. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, the undertone is one 
of easiness, owing to increasing re- 


ceipts. The market is without special 
feature. Bulk potatoes from L I $1.50 
@1.65 p 180 lbs, N J do 1.40@1.60, N J, 
Del and Md round 1.25@1.50 p bbl-bag. 
Southern sweet potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
do N J 1.50@2.50, southern yams 1@ 
1.50. 
Poultry. 

At New York, steady to firm for de- 
sirable offerings; live spring chickens 
14@15e p Ib, fowls 13@14c. Fresh killed 
chickens iced 20@23c p lb for 
tcy Phila, and 15@1ic for western; Pa, 
4 to 5 lbs to pair, 18@20c. Western dry 
picked springs 15@16c and fowls 13%@ 
ldtec. 


spring 


Vegetables. 

At New York, the streets are full 
of ordinary cucumbers and_ lettuce. 
Choice green corn is in good demand 
and steady, celery dull, too early. To- 


matoes are in ample suyply, nearby 
offerings much in evidence, prices low 
and irregular. Cabbage, L. I and N J, 
$1.591@3 p 100, cucumbers 75c@1.25 p bbl, 
pickles 1@2.25 p 1000, egg plant 75c@1 
p bbl, green corn 75c@1.25 p 100, near- 
by lettuce, ordinary, scarcely quotable, 
fey Boston and New York 40@65c p doz. 
Green peas 75¢c@1.25 p bu, string beans 
75¢@1.20 p bskt, crookneck sqtash 50@ 
tec p bbl, tomatoes 25@50c p bu. 
Wool. 

At New York, little change in prices, 
market rather quiet, yet buyers inter- 
ested in the movement. Offerings of 
desirable wools are not heavy. Washed 
fleeces, O, Pa and W Va XX and above 
24@35¢e Pp lb, No 1 and No 2 do 33@34c, 
Mich, Wis and N Y No 1 30@31c, fine 
ag O and Pa 35@36c, unwashed do 
«v@26c, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, the demand chiefly 
for high-grade goods, which late last 
week advanced fractionally to 19c, with 
fey creameries as high as 19%c. Ex- 
porters claim prices are too high 
to permit them to do much bus- 
iness with Europe. Under grades of 
cemy rather slow sale. Good to extra 
emy 181%@19c p |b, firsts 17@18c, state 
dairy extra 17%@18c, do firsts 15%@ 
16%c. Western imt-cmy 15@16c, reno- 
vated butter 14@16c, packing stock 12@ 
13c. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 19 
@20c p lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 17@18%c. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 
20@21c, dairy 18@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, trade is quiet at rul- 
ing prices, which are considered high, 
and perhaps interfering somewhat with 
the movement. Withina a few dayssmall 
size cheese has shown weakness, un- 
der accumulations. The export trade is 
indifferent. N Y state f ec cheese 8%@ 
%c p lb for sm and 84%@8&%c for lge. 
Skims €@8c. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 7% 
@S'4c p Ib, flats 7@8c, skims 3@5c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars &8@9c. 


Our Story of the News. 


Progress of the War in Asia, 





Reports say that the Japanese are 
within 1200 yards of the citadel at Port 
Arthur. Out of many rumors, the 
truth may be drawn that the situa- 
tion of the Russians is desperate to 
the last degree. 

The Japanese government has sent a 
note to the powers saying that if the 
tussian ships in asylum at Shanghai 
do not forthwith dismantle, Japan will 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
protect herself. The Russian flag had 
been hauled down upon the refugees, 
but Japan evidently was not satisfied 
that the armament had been hauled 
down also. 

There has been severe fighting on the 
road to Mukden. Losses on both sides 
were large. The Russians have again 
retreated, 

The Russian Baltic fleet has sailed on 
a ‘“‘ten days’ cruise.” 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Forty-five persons were injured, one 
fatally, by the derailment of Rock Is- 
land train No 3, Chicago to Kansas 
City, near Princeton, Mo. 











The czar has published a manifesto 
in which is announced the abolition of 
corporal punishment among the farm- 
ing classes and in the army and navy, 
together with the remission of arrears 
of land payments due the state and 
also of fines due from Jews and from 
the people of Finland. Other apparent 


liberalities are enumerated. All this 
because a son has been born to his 
family. 





The records of the public land office 
at Washington show that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 16,258,- 
892 acres of public lands were disposed 
of, the number of entries being 172,877. 





The international peace congress will 
open in Boston October 10. Secretary 
of State Hay is expected to be present 
and deliver an address upon disarma- 
ment. 





Chautauqua county, N Y, has been 
scourged by a tornado. Four people 
were killed, and corn and oat fields 
leveled. The killed were attending the 
Stockton town picnic, held in a grove. 
The Chautauqua buildings upon the as- 
sembly ground escaped. 





Fire among the wells at the Mamon 
oil fields in Louisiana- has caused a 
loss of $200,000. 





The packer’s strike continues into 
the opening of the present week. Va- 
rious efforts to settle the contest have 
failed. The cattle raisers say they will 
appeal to the president for interven- 
tion, to save them from bankruptcy. 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE SO MUCH BETTER THAN 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 












BECAUSE.— They are constructed under many all- 
important patents, which cannot be used by any other 
manufacturer and which enable De Laval machines to skim 
cleaner and produce a more even and more thoroughly 
churnable cream than is otherwise possible, at much less 









speed and wear, and with much greater ease of operation 


BECAUSE.— The De Laval makers have ever been 
first and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Separators 
throughout the world—have ever led where others follow— 
their factories being among the finest machine shops in the 
world and their knowledge of Cream Separators far greater 
and more thorough than that of any comparatively inex- 
perienced would-be competitor. 


BECAUSE.— The one purpose of the De Laval 
makers has ever been the production of the very best 
Cream Separator possible regardless of cost, instead of that 
mistaken “cheapness” which is the only basis upon which 
any would-be competitor can even make pretence of seeking 
a market. 


BECAUSE.— The vastly greater sale of De Laval 
machines—ten times all others combined—enables the 
De Laval makers to do these things and much more in 
the production of the perfect Cream Separator that no one 
else could attempt. 
























A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts 
here set forth may be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 121 Youville Square, 








CHICACO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1213 Filbert Street, 75 & 77 York Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
9 & 11 Drumm Street, NEW YORK. 248 licDermot Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 




















Will protect the farmer’s corn 
from the thieving raccoon and 
squirrel, 

They can be had in all grades 
and calibres at a moderate price. 


Write for catalogue. 












REMINGTON ARMS CO, 
Ilion, N. Y. 


313 Broadway, N. Y. City 
86 First St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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A Quaint Little Plant. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 

Sometime when you are walking 
along the embankment of a railroad, 
particularly where there are indica- 
tions of a sly little spring lurking be- 
neath the surface of the ground, you 
are very likely to come across some 
slender brown and white stalks, each 
capped with a mottled cone. You may 
at first take them for some queer tall 
toadstools or other of the fungi ilk. It 
is the fertile shoot of one of the unique 
family of Equisetacae, and commonly 
known as “mare’s tail.” 

This funny little delicate growth con- 
tains not one drop of chlorophyll or 


*. 














MARE’S TAIL AND SPORE CELLS. 


“leaf green,’”’ the ensignia of respecta- 
bility in the vegetable world, but its 
cells are so filled with a clear, watery 
substance, that if you stretch it length- 
wise, the bubbles of air inside may be 
seen hurrying briskly along after this 
liquid as in a spirit level. As there are 
no leaves, but only a scale-like sheath 
wrapped about the cylindrical inter- 
nodes or joints, one quite hesitates to 
call the erect growth a plant. 

It is to the cone-like cap at the apex, 
which somewhat resembles a pineapple 
in miniature, to which the modest stalk 
gives most of its careful attention. 
ach little compartment or cell con- 
trins quantities of what to the naked 
eye looks like atoms of greenish dust, 
but under a strong glass prove to be 
multitudes of wee round balls which 
seem possessed with almost intelligent 
activity, so queer are their capers under 
certain conditions. 

Around each little green globe is fold- 
ed two puiirs of spiral bands which have 
spoon-like enlargements at their tips. 
When the air is moist, all of these little 
eleaters, as they are usually called, are 
wrapped closely about the precious 
spore or sperm cells with which the 
wee globes are filled. When the sun 
comes out and dries up the moisture, 
this Cust becomes a mass of squirming 
activity, like a colony of enraged hor- 
nets. Each little strap unfolds and 
reaches out its “spoon” to touch some 
convenient neighbor, and they look like 
multitudes of small mittened hands 
waving back and forth. Breathe on this 
mass and you will produce sufficient 
moisture to set every eleater frantic to 
wrap itself about its precious charge 
once more. The cause of this watchful 
activity is that the small spores must 
be fertilized by the product of another 
spore before becoming productive. So it 
is that in dry weather these eleaters un- 
coil and with their spoons touch other 
spores and so secure some of the sperm 
or antheridia which is brought in con- 
tact with the archegonia, and thus fer- 
tilization is secured. As in the ferns, 
this fertilized cell develops a miniature 
equisetum plant. The little circle at 
the left of the illustration shows these 
wee particles magnified with both coiled 
and uncoiled eleaters, 

As soon as this great act in the 
plant’s existence has taken place, the 
stalk dies down, its life work having 
been accomplished. But the busy little 
root stock has other ends in view, and 
so, later on in the season, sends up 
another stalk which is very different 
in appearance from its brown sister, 


WORTH READING 


and is called the sterile shoot. It wears 
the conventional livery of rich green, 
which the fertile stalks had no time or 
inclination to assume. These belated 
growths look like miniature pine trees 
with their whorls of green branches, 
and so thickly do they cover the ground 
they must appear a jungle of mighty 
forest trees to the small insect folk who 
make their lair within the depths of 
the impregnable thicket. But the ster. 
ile shoots are by no means sent up for 
idle show alone. All summer they wave 
about absorbing nourishment from sun 
and air, which is conveyed below to 
restore the exhausted root stock, which 
is really the practical working partner 
of the whole combination. It is this 
that prepares all the material within 
the earth chambers with which so brave 
a showing is made in due season above 
ground. This sterile mare’s tail is 
listed among the dangerous plants 
in some sections, as it contains poison- 
ous matter in sufficient quantities to 
be considered injurious to stock if con- 
sumed in large quantities. 





Nig, the Mail Carrier. 


CARLTON PERRY. 





Nig was a dog with more than the 
average intelligence. Even as a small 
puppy, he exercised a certain amount 
of reasoning power. He would play 
ball until tired out, then seizing the 
ball, would run to a nearby pond and 
walk out beyond reach, still holding 
the ball safely. He greatly enjoyed 
playing hide and seek, and would re- 
main downstairs when told to blind, 
while the children hid upstairs. Then 
at the word he would go and find them. 

As he grew older, his accomplish- 
ments were of a more useful nature. 
The pasture in which cows ‘were fed 
was reached by a long lane leading 
down to the road. I would let down 
the bars at the foot of the lane, and 
leave Nig there to drive home the cows 
when they came to the bars. Any 
strange cows were expelled from the 
pasture promptly. When working in 
the field, we often called to the house 
for a pail of water. At the first word, 
Nig was off like a shot. Whenever we 
started toward the barn with a pail, 
he ‘would come up behind us and take 
it out of our hands. 

One day in winter I started away 
from home and had gone a mile or 
more when I found that I had lost one 
of my gloves. I showed him the re- 
maining glove, and said, ‘‘Nig, go find 
the other glove.’””’ He was away like a 
flash, and went back half a mile, re- 
turning with the glove in his teeth, 

We lived about half a mile from the 
nearest neighbors. Nig was appointed 
mail carrier between these places. We 
frequently wrote a note to our neigh- 
bors, tied it to his collar, and sent him 


off. He would go to his proper destina- 
tion, wait until the answer was tied to 
his collar, and then return. One morn. 
ing we sent a note to one of the neigh- 
bors who happened to be away from 
home. Nig waited until 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon for the man to send back 
his answer. 

The one great sorrow of Nig’s life 
was that he was born black. Father 
would show Nig’s accomplishments to 
a visitor, and when he had concluded 
the program, Nig would sit up and look 
very proud. Father would say, “Nig is 
a pretty good old dog, even if he is 
a black nigger.”” Immediately the look 
of pride disappeared, and he would 
sneak under the table with his tail be- 
tween his legs. 


Unfulfilled, 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 








My dear little dream, I will bury you 
deep 
my heart, 
sleep. 
For it is not good that I think of you 
Too much, sweet dream, since you were 
not true. 


In where holy memories 


I will bury you deep, and perhaps some 


day 
The bitter will pass and the sweet will 
stay, 
And I shall thank God that he gave 
me you, 
O dear little dream, though you were 
not true. 
sa lias 
Fads as Rejuvenators. 
SALOME, 





If you haven't a fad, get one. There 
is nothing like it to occupy the mind, 
divert the thoughts from the level hum- 
drum of every-day duties and to broad- 
en the sympathies. Many of us get 
stolid, even dogged, in our persistence 
to one line of work, until we find it 
difficult to interest ourselves in the 
pleasures or troubles of others, or in 
the charms of God’s universe? We are 
in a dangerous state when we allow 
ourselves to come to that. 

Of course a long rest ‘with change of 
environment is what we need. But 
alas! that is not for all of us. Then 
let us cheerfully do the next best thing. 
This is where the fad proves a boon. 

How are we to adopt one, in cold 
blood, so to speak? One overworked 
woman did this si:nply and successful- 
ly. She joined a party of neighbors and 
friends who were taking advantage of 
one of the many cheap excursions to 
the college buildings and campus of one 
of our educational institutions of more 
than national repute. A day spent in 
the libra_y, museum, greenhouses and 
beautifully kept lawns and parks ef- 
fectually turned the current of her 
thoughts, and ever so many interesting 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE IN FLOWERS 


One of the most intertsting features at the New York state fair last fall 
was the exhibit of flowers grown by school children. The first prize offered 
by the Syracuse Herald was won by the Onondaga valley school. The ex- 
hibit consisted of a model of their schoolhouse, made over a wire frame and 
covered with flowers, The model was worked out in all details, even to the 


belfry and bell, 


subjects were opened anew to her eyes, 
Her enthusiasm centered chiefly on the 
tidy lawns and lovely flowers and ferng 
She was always fond of flowers, py 
owing to the depredations of poultry 
excess of weeds, lack of time, etc, she 
had practically given up all attempts 
to beautify the home grounds. Now she 
returned full of the possibilities of the 
place, and with zeal to begin work at 
once. She wisely saw the good that a 
change of occupation and environment 
would be to herself and family. 

An active campaign was begun on 
weeds and rubbish, husband and chij- 
dren good naturedly helping, amused 
to see her sudden enthusiasm, Several 
good magazine articles on landscape 
gardening and the value and beauty of 
our native plants and shrubs, were 
read, and the nursery catalogs were 
reviewed with interest. The lawn wags 
put in as good shape as possible for 
that year, and plans were made for 
further ornamenting and improving it 
another. Old flower beds were grubbed 
out and given a liberal dressing of rot- 
ted manure. Shady retreats were filled 
with sweet wild flowers and ferns, some 
plants to bloom in spring, others in 
summer and autumn. The sunny spots 
were given over to the more gaudy, 
flaunting flowers, and new borders laid. 
All disorderly arrangements were ban- 
ished, or put in the background. 

Each trip away from home, whether 
of business or pleasure, produced its 
floral souvenir, brought home _ with 
much care and placed in the bed pro- 
vided for it. There were maidenhuir 
ferns, showy trilliums, dainty hepati- 
cas, bloodroots, elusive spring beauties, 
stately river ferns. wild asters, dog- 
wood, red-twigged alders, tropical-like 
sumachs, lowly but dainty juniper, del- 
icate ampelopsis, grac®ful clematis, 
clinging wild grape vines, carpet-like 
mosses, and many others, each with its 
pleasant associations. 

The good woman was laughed at tol- 
erantly because of her fad. She could 
not even go to town of an errand with- 
out coveting some of the _ treasures 
along the road. The benefit of this fad 
to this woman and her family will last 
for vears. It will lead to more time 
spent out of doors, and in a pleasant 
companionship with her family. May 
this be orly one of many that may 
suggest themselves to you who are 
weary and need change of thought ind 
relaxation. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


THE NEW CROSS STITCH 
EMBROIDERY 


This Cross Stitch Embroidery is an invention 
of the Germans, As everybody knows German 
women of all classes are much devoted to art 
needlework. One offour buyers saw some of 
this work in Germany and at once realized how 
popular it would become if introduced in 
the United States. 


He acted on this idea and brought overa great 
number of finished pieces as well as a quanti'y 
of unfinished pieces—just enough done on them 
to show you how togo ahead. 

Needless to tell you that the women all around 
Pittsburg seized with avidity this idea in new 
and pretty needlework, s0 we thought to mei- 
tion the subject to our mail order patrons. 

The foundation materials are scrim,open mesh 
canvas, trico and hardinger cloth, the embroi«- 
ering all to be done with mercerized cotton. 


The finished pieces come in different sizes and 
for different purposes—Centerpieces, Table 
covers, Head Rests, etc. Variously priced 
at 50c, $1.00, $1.35, $2.35 and up to $4.50 for 
a large piece. 

The unfinished pieces are all started and the 
rice includes sufficient material to finish 
hem. $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.25 and up to $4.50. 

The 50c finished piece specially sold as a sample 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
l_rquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Shorty. 


By H. Annette Poole. 


t much to look at, freckled 
shabby to the last de- 
wee as to his clothes, and with the 
‘test sling phrase at his tongue’s end, 
‘And yet Shorty had his good points. 
He was scrupulously honest, and no 
could kinder-hearted. He was 
clean, or at least cleaner than one 
might expect him to be, and although 
the patches on knees and elbows might 
yary startlingly in color from the 
ground Ww‘ rk of the garment they 
adorned, still the patches were there 
ina majority of the places where they 
were seeded. His red hair was soft 
nd wav} id his blue eyes looked the 
world squarely in the face. 
A boy who is thrust out into the 
vorld Shorty had been, to snatch 
is livir s best he may, learns to be 
shurp and distrustful, and it is much 
to Short credit that he retained his 
honesty intact, and had even a remnant 
of kindly feeling. Small blame to him 
if he had snatched at every penny, 
honestly or otherwise, and had har- 
bored a rooted distrust of everybody 
and everything. 
As to his living, 
ers on the 


He was ni 
and snub-nosed, 


one be 


he earned it by sell- 
train. The day of 
iformed newsboys had not 
vet dawned. As to his abode—well, 
nobody knew exactly where Shorty did 
live, that is, nobody who came in con- 
him from day to day. In 
lived with his sister Johanna 
many flights of stairs, where 
ran up at his top speed, 
one door after an- 
other \ d open, and heads would be 
thrust out with admonitions to “stow 
that noise,” to which commands it must 
-d Shorty paid very little at- 


tact with 

ility he 
up eve 
when 3S! ly 


whistling merrily, 


be contesse 
tention. 
Once upstairs there were two rooms; 
one which served for kitchen, dining 
room d parlor, and a stuffy, closet- 
like place where Johanna slept. As for 
Shorty, he curled up at night on an 
old lou in the kitchen, seldom going 
through the formality of removing any- 
thing n than his shoes; in the win- 
ter it Was warmer and in the summer 
it was convenient, 
Johanna used to say: 
Terry but you're a good deal of 
for Shorty’s name as it stood on the 
baptismal record of the church was 
Terence Muldoon. Life was rather 
hard for Johanna Muldoon, for when 
she climbed painfully upstairs she 
clasped one knee in: both hands and 
lifted her foot from? step to step, and 
when she went down, she sat down and 
slid from one step to another, so she 
went down as seldom as possible. She 
made buttonholes and sewed on buttons 
ona cheap grade of clothing, but work 


ore 


“IT misdoubt me, 
Pa | pig, 


was not always plenty and she had 
many anxious hours. 

Short however, never worried; it 
was not in his nature. He was always 
on hand with the morning paper as 
the early train pulled out of the sta- 


tion. He used to ride down to the next 
stopping place and come back on the 
first train up, having regular customers 
on them both. 

The train ran through a pretty 
stretch of country, with flower gardens 
and apple orchards on both sides, and 
the train hands knew by sight all the 
people in the different houses they 
passed. In one, an old lady always sat 
at the window, with a pleased, inter- 
ested face. In others, little children 
waved chubby hands. The engineer 
and conductor bowed to people daily, 
for years. without knowing their names. 
For a time the governor of the state 
lived on the line and went home at 
every week’s end to sing in the choir 
ind teach a class of boys in Sunday 
school. Shorty sold him a paper regu- 
lirly on Monday morning for a long 
ime. “He’s a good feller, that guv’- 
hor,” said Shorty. 

One little fellow about three years 
old was always out to see the train go 
by. He wore a little white sunbonnet 
ind his favorite possession seemed to 
be a little red cart. One day, just as 
the train passed the house, Shorty, 
Passing from one car to another, tossed 
a big red apple to the child, whose de- 
light was unbounded. After that Shorty 
had something for the little fellow 
nearly every day, a bright little picture 
book, a banana, or a stick of candy. 
The child would stretch his chubbv 
hands up to catch the gift, and dance 
a funny little jig, while his sister would 
hang onto his skirts as if to keep him 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


from flying away altogether. Train 
hands and passengers all learned to 
look for “the kid,” as Shorty called 
him, on every morning trip. 

But one bright merning in early sum. 
mer the train was very late. The train 
from the west was delayed by an acci- 
dent, and the southbound local had or- 
ders to wait for it. As it passed the 
house where the little boy lived Shorty 
came out on the platform as usual, but 


the child was not in sight. The lad 
glanced about, fearful lest the little 
one might have wandered onto the 
track, 


Sure enough, there was the little red 
cart on the other track, right in the 
path of the up train, which could now 
be seen just leaving the station below. 
Shorty’s heart came into his mouth at 
the sight, for where was that baby? 

Not on the track, but on the sloping 
bank that led from the railroad ditch 
up to the fence, the little white bonnet 
was bobbing up and down as its wearer 
trotted gleefully from one clump of 
daisies to another. Just as Shorty 
caught sight of him, he dropped down 
on his chubby knees and crawled under 
the fence after a particularly fascinat- 
ing bunch on the other side. He Was 
safely out of the way now if only he 
did not take it into his head to return. 

“If he sees the train he'll be comin’ 
back after the cart, sure, and then he’ll 
be killed,’”” thought Shorty. “An’ the 
cart’ll be smashed anyhow, an’ then 
the kid’ll break his heart. Guess I can 
yank it off. Here goes, anyhow!” 

With boyish recklessness, he swung 
himself off the bottom step, facing in 
the direction the train was going, and 
throwing himself toward the other 
track as he thought of the cruel wheels 
behind him. But the momentum was 
greater than he had supposed, and run- 
ning rapidly forward with no power to 
stop himself, he tumbled ignominiously 
upon his nose, and with the conscious- 
ness that one foot “‘wouldn’t go,” he 
seized the little red cart and rolled with 
it down the bank, feeling as he went 
the jar of the train as it thundered by 
and came to.a standstill. When Shorty 
opened his eyes the engineer was on his 
knees close by his head. 

“You little fool!” said he, but with 
a queer twist in his voice that belied 
his words. Shorty opened his mouth 
to reply, but emitted instead a hewl of 
pain. Somebody was manipulating his 
inkle in a way he did not like at all, 
and a calm, measured voice, somewhere 
in the vicinity of his feet, was saying: 
“There are no bones broken, but it is 
a bad sprain. and he must be kept off 
his feet for some time to come.” 

“That’s the doctor feller what comes 
up every mornin’,” thought Shorty, 
“an’ that chap writin’ in a little book 
is that newspaper feller. It'll be in the 
paper to-night how I took a tumble.” 
And then he became aware of “the 
kid” dashing joyously up and down the 
bank with the red cart, and jamming 
it recklessly against the shins of every- 
body within reach. It was half full of 
daisies. 

“Well,” said the engineer, “we can’t 
hang ’round here all day.” and he 
lifted Shorty in his arms and carried 
him up the bank to the car. Shorty 
could speak right into his ear. 

“I owe the feller with red whiskers 
what alwers sits on the left side, two 
cents,” said he. ‘‘He’s the feller what's 
alwers kickin’ ’coz the cars is too hot 
or too cold. The conductor’ll know. 
But, anyhow, I saved the kid’s cart!”’ 

“And the kid,” the engineer whis- 
pered back, “he was just coming up 
the bank!” But Shorty had fainted 
quite away. 


-— 


Buys Her Own Clothing—When I 
wrote before I lived in Connecticut, 
but now I live in Vermont, on the farm 
where my grandfather, father and I, 
myself, were born. One of my aunts 
is a florist and has six large green- 
houses. In vacation time I go and 
work for her. The first week of July 
I earned $4.50 picking cherries. In the 
winter I work in the greenhouses. It 
is very pleasant to work among the 





flowers. Are there any of the other 
Tablers who have done that kind of 
work? I was 12 years old last Septem- 


ber, and have bought all of my cloth- 
ing with my own money that I have 
earned, for about two years now. I 
want to go to normal school and ex- 
pect to enter a year from this fall.— 
{Irene E. Powell. 





Consul Haynes, stationed at Rouen, 
France, reports a nev cure for con- 


sumption. The patient is given the 
usual saline solutions, after which he 
is placed on an insulated table, and 
electricity passed through him for some 
minutes. The small end of a cone- 
shaped tube is then placed in the pa- 
tient’s mouth. Into this tube is put a 
little broom, previously dipped into the 
necessary medicaments for the healing 
of the lungs, and through it the man’s 
body and an X-ray globe in the rear 
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is sent the electric current. This car- 
ries with it the medicinal “ions” from 
the broom. Consul Haynes speaks very 
strongly in favor of this method, and 
the cures which the physician, Dr 
Canu, has effected. 





If you have a cupboard with legs, in- 
stead of placing them in water to keep 
ants away, use dry slaked lime.—[Ex- 
perience. 








Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 


Look forward to getting -« A clothes dirty because with an O. 
Rotary Stee! Ball Gearing Washer eregeey cas and a TT, to 
pt an mn an cours stan bebind Our O. fe 


a OK ' 


The only 


side of the tub corrugated like a was 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher 4+ automaticall 


Cleans + Withee! Rubb Rubbing 
the Clothes to Pieces. 


ly Rotary Washer with sovelving Lotont ball gearing. In- 


The wheel turns 
, tarning 


clothes back and forth through the hot soap suds. It oes awa) 
ealer’s store and ask 


with the wash day backaches. 
toseeit If he don’t handlethe 


Go to your 


. K. send us his name and 


we will see that you are supplied with one, 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 Rockingham Boad, Davenport, Ie. 














“New Rival’’ Black Powder Shells 


are made for good shooting and good shooters shoot them. 
There is no guess work when your gun has a ‘* New Rival’’ 
in the.chamber: for it’s the kind of shell that can always 


be depended upon to shoot where the gun is held. 


“New 


Rival’’ shells are sure-fire, give good pattern and pene- 
tration and cost but little more than cheap inferior makes. 


ORDER THEM AND TAKE NO OTHER 











HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 


that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is a delicate preparation 
of the purest ingredients, a luxury but also a 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness, 





> 
DON T IN F ER that the patient ate 
a horse because you saw a saddle under the 
bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 
only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing; and 
healing to the most tender sKin. Don't argue, 


Don’t infer. Try it! 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 

















150,000 Andrews’ School Desks 


Used in Chicago Schools. 


Standard in Quality 


Cost no more than Cheap 
Desks ‘‘Made «to <« Sell.’ 


Why Experiment? 








Write for Prices. 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 


Dept. R, 174-176 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
Manafactarers of Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Halls. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s ansicl 
to grocers. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














Photography for the 


AMATEUR 


half its fovimer cost. 


Poco, Buck-Eye and 
American Cameras 


Genuinely good in every detail. 
Plates or Film as youchoose. Free, 
illustrated catalogue tells all about 
our 27 styles and sizes. 


Five Splendid Models at 
$1.60 to $4.80. 


AMERICAN CAMERA MFG, CO, 
926 St. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 














"THE SAVING 
‘HABIT 

IS WHAT 
MAKES MEN 


WEALTHY 
This Bank pays 4 per 


cent on Savings accounts 


Write to-day for the 
im Banking by Mail Booklet 


THE 
UNION SAVINGS 
BANK 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh 








| Fishers in the Deep Sea. 


WwW. B. T. 

“Hoist the stays’l and balloon jib!” 

The skipper’s order brought a tired 

, crew to man the 
ropes with a 
will. The fog 
bank in which 
we had been 
blindly groping 
for five days was 
forgotten. The 
lap of the waves 
against the bow once more became 
musical and there was even something 
joyous in the wail of the fog horn. It 
meant that the last set of trawl had 
been made—that we were homeward 
bound. 

Down in the fo’c’sle, when all but the 
watch had turned in, song and story— 
grim stories of the pitiless sea and more 
pitiless men—went the rounds, and ever 
and anon the wail of the fog horn came 
down through the open hatch. When 
morning broke the fog bank lay behind 
us over the restless waters of the 
Georges, those wonderful fishing banks 
of the north Atlantic, and with every 
sail set, close hauled, we were bowling 
toward Boston—homeward bound. 

It is a hard life these sturdy fisher 
folk live, these catchers of fish for your 
Friday dinner. The farmer’s hours are 
long, but they are seldom longer than 
from daylight till dusk. But the fish- 
erman—I huve seen him cheerfully turn 
out at a half hour after midnight and 
in the murky glare of a torch with a 
single companion drop astern of the 
ship in his dory, to be instantly in- 
veloped in the white smother of fog. 
Ifours later, after hauling something 
over a mile of fish laden trawl, fortune 
favoring, he would be picked up by the 
schooner. Then came breakfast, the 
dressing and icing of the fish, the re- 
baiting of the trawls, something over 
1100 hooks per man, dinner, an hour’s 
rest, another set of the trawls, supper, 
dressing down and rebaiting and finally 
at 6.30 or 7 o’clock in the evening a 
chance to turn in. Then it was out 
again at 1.30 and meantime a watch to 
stand sometime during those precious 
sleeping hours. These were the work- 
ing hours while on the fishing grounds. 
But homeward bound gave a chance to 
make up lost sleep. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, sum- 
mer fishing is the hardest fishing and 
most disliked by the fishermen. This is 
because they must go out to the banks, 
the Grand banks and the Georges, a 
week to two weeks at a time, with all 
the attendant danger of storm and 
greater still the perpetual menace of 
the fog, where no man knows at what 
instant he may be run down by another 
vessel, or losing his bearing while out 
alone in his dory, be swept away by the 
rushing tide to drift for days in an open 
boat without food or water, perhaps to 
perish thus. This is the summer fish- 
ing and it is made necessary by the 
schools of dogfish, a species of small 
shark, which frequent the shore waters, 
useless as food, and driving away the 
other fish. In winter they seek warmer 
waters and then the fishermen fish but 
a few miles off shore, within easy run- 
ning distance of port in case of bad 
weather. Then, too, fish bring a better 
price, they are in port often and so get 
a chance to run home frequently and 
despite the severe weather, the work 
is less nerve racking. 

Sturdy, fearless, hard workers, these 
fishers of the north Atlantic coast, fun 








HOMEWARD BOUND 























THE WHOLE FAMILY 


loving yet with something of the 
ocean’s tragic mysteries graven in their 
bronzed faces. And so, if it chance 
that some day from a steamer’s deck 
you shall see one of these little fishing 
schooners rushing in, every sail set, her 
lee rail awash and a bone in her teeth, 
waft her a God-speed and a good mar- 
ket, for she is “homeward bound.” And 
you of the land know not its meaning. 





———_- 


Blucher. 


A TRUE STORY OF A DOG, BY EVANGELINE, 





He was a big, glossy, black New- 
foundland. A friend brought him from 
Albany to my father in the town of 
Northumberland and left him with the 
understanding that if his master, who 
had gone to the civil war, returned and 
called for him, he was to be restored to 
him. 

Blucher had never been in the coun- 
try before. When he got thistles or 
thorns in his feet he’d cry like a child 
and evenings he would go out on the 
knoll back of the house and howl pa- 
thetically. He was homesick. After a 
time he got used to the new life and 
Was very happy on the farm. 

When my eldest sister was born the 
dog became the child’s self-constituted 
playfellow and protector. He watched 
her first attempts to walk with very ap- 
parent solicitude and keen interest. 
There was a long piazza across the 
front of the house. At the end, its top 
level with the piazza floor, was a huge 
hogshead, a reservoir for soft water. 

One day the cover was left off the 
barrel. Blucher, seeing his charge tod- 
dling with uncertain steps in that di- 
rection, placed himself between her and 
the open barrel. He kept her back, and 
when she got down to crawl under him, 
with his nose he rolled her away from 
danger. 

At the close of the war the friend 
who brought Blucher to the farm came 
to take him away. His young master 
had come home to die and had express- 
ed a wish to see the dog. ‘“’Twill be 
for only a little while, the young fellow 
can’t life long, and I'll bring him back 
to you,” the friend said. Very reluc- 
tantly Blucher was led away. The fam- 
ily never saw him again. The friend 
said that when they came near his old 
home Blucher broke away from him, 
ran to the house and up to his master’s 
room, and jumping on the bed licked his 
master’s face and hands, yelping and 
howling his mingled emotions of joy 
and grief. 

He stayed faithfully at his master’s 
bedside until the end came; then he dis- 
appeared. Nothing was ever heard of 
Blucher afterward. The supposition 
was that he set out for the farm and 
was lost or killed on the journey. 


A Lively Chair Jumper-—Jip is the 
name of my dog. He never bites. Jip 
came to us and stayed about a year, 
then went away and didn’t come back 
for another year. Three children can 
put their. hands together and bend 
down and Jip will jump through them 
We put two chairs back to back and 
Jip will jump over them. If we put 
two chairs about 3 feet apart and a 
board between them, he will walk the 
board. For a piece of meat he will 
dance. We can make him lie down on 
his back and stay there. I am _ nine 
years old and go in the third grade at 
school.—[Roy McNutt, Nova Scotia. 








“I saw your adv In old reliable A A.” 


THE STORY OF YELLOW-wing, 


CAROLYN S&S. BAILEY. 


Oh, Yellow-wing started out early 
one morning— 

Was ever so pretty a day, 

With dew on the clover 

And all the fields over 

The roses and sweet fern and hay? 

Oh, Yellow-wing promised to heed 
every warning 

And not go too far for her wings, 

And watch for the showers 

And sip from the flowers 

The honey that sweet summe 
brings. 


But Yellow-wing met with a fid. 
dling grasshopper; 

A tramp of a fellow was he 

Who worked not at all 

To save for the fall, 

But fiddled as loud as could be. 

Oh, grasshopper, grasshopper, why 
did you stop her? 

The prettiest day will not wait. 

With baskets quite light 

She flew home at night, 

A naughty small bee who was late, 


And each other bee had been busy 
that daytime 

With honey and powdery pelf. 

And supper was over— 

Oh, naughty small rover, 

She hadn’t a bit for herself. 

Yes, Yellow-wing wasted a day in 
her playtime, 

And, oh, such a beautiful day! 

You ask was she ever 

So slow again? Never! 

At least so the other bees say. 


_—- 


The forests developed and owned by 
the Saxon government yielded a net in- 
come from 1899 to 1901 of $2,128,500. The 
net income increased six fold during the 
last 80 years, and particularly fast dur- 
ing the last decade. There is mor? 
standing timber in the Saxon forests to- 
day than there was a few years agu. 
This is credited to scientific care. 

I am a boy 12 years old. I live on 
the farm. I have one pet, a little squir- 
rel. It will eat out of my hand. We 
have 14 head of cattle, 11 head of sheep, 
two horses and two mules. I can plow. 
[Billie Bowleg, North Carolina. 





“Did you ever ask your husband not 
to bet on the races?” “Once,” answered 
Mrs Torkins. ‘Didn’t it do any good?” 
“TI should say it didn’t. That was the 
only day he ever got a tip on a horse 
that actually won.” 








A BONE IN HER TEETH 


GLIMPSES ABOARD A FISHING SCHOONER 





HEAVING THE LEAD 
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Two virtues charity teaches, 
While making no record of debt: 
The receiver should ever remember— 
The giver should ever forget. 





Coffee Secrets. 
MRS SHIRLEY ST AUBYN. 


Taken in moderation, 





without cream 





and sugar, coffee is a mild stimulant 
to gastric digestion, hence after-dinner 
or b cofte Coffee also possesses 
a dist ly laxative effect. Fatigue of 
pods i much lessened by 
its use, while severe exposure 
to n be better endured by the 
coff nke In times of war, coffee 
has 1 ed more valuable than alco- 
holi ulants to keep up the endur- 
ing 1 r of soldiers. It acts as an 
antid for opium and alcoholic poison- 
ing Both tea and coffee are much 
more lily absorbed when ae on 
al ‘ Vv sto mach; therefore this 
shot voided except when used for 

m urnposes., Tt is said that a 
Tur swallow a button from his 
e ther than drink coffee before 
eat nvytl £ Its excessive use 
m¢ the he t, tremor, 
{ns ition. Cof- 
fer in the dietary 
of ( C. 

Rut yf f It should be bought 
for f l » jin small quantities, 
fres roast nd ground: but it is 
het te ! t at home, and to grind 
{t : ed If ground coffee is to be 
kept } } plac ed in ir-tight 
= tebe rs, else it quickly dete- 
} ( t} most immaculate of 
( li be used. “The Turks 
de 1 to grind the coffee,” 
Fo S rin. “They break it 
up " h woode pesties.” 
Ex ifter fully testing the two 
a d red the coffee made 
wit inded berry was greatly su- 
per 

( u la msists of coffee and 
s le milk s ed in equal propor- 
tions That served with whipped 
cre is Vienna coffee, while cafe noir 
(bl: ffee is served clear. 

Filt 1 Coft (French or percolat- 
ed): One cup (finely ground), 6 
cuy 1 qt) boiling water. To the cof- 
fee placed in the strainer, add gradual- 
Iw the boilins ter, and allow it to 
filter. Cover between additions of wa- 
te Refilter it once or twice. Serve 
immediately. It is better without Su- 
gar and cream, but if they are used 
place them in the cup first. There will 


he perceptible 
@dded last. Scaldec 


difference if cream is 
1 milk may be sub- 


stituted for the latter, or part milk 

and part crea Two parts Java to one 

part Mocha is a favorite proportion. 
— — 


To Keep Sweet Corn—Boil the corn 


01 cob, then cut from cob. To 
every 4 pts corn add 1 pt salt, stir 
well together, and. pack tightly in a 
jar with a wooden potato masher. Put 
aclean cloth on top and cover with a 
plate, and weight down the same as for 
Pickles, To cook the corn. soak over 
Night in cold water, drain off water and 
get over the fire, cooking slowly and 
dra off water again if corn seems 


salt, then season same as fresh corn 
With salt, pepper and butter and sugar 
enough to give it the naturally sweet 
laste that sweet corn has when fresh.— 
[Mrs Johnson, 


German Apple Cake is made by mix- 


ing 1 large tablespoon butter with 2 of 


suger. Add 2 eggs and mix thorough- 
ly. Sift enough flour in this mixture 
to make it stiff enough to roll out. Line 


a large round pan with the dough, as 
for a pie. Pare and cut juicy apples 
in «bout 8 pieces, and place flatly on the 
dough, as near as possible together. 
Press them in to keep them in position, 
Sprinkle thickly with granulated sugar 
and a little cinnamon, and bake in a 
rather quick oven until the apples are 
quite done.—[A. Abresch. 





Equal parts of honey, castor oil and 
lemon juice or whisky is an excellent 
remedy for a hoarse cold. Mixed with 
lemon juice this was tried ‘with good 
results in my own family. A large dose 
Was taken at night, and in morning 
the hoarseness was entirely gone. 
[Christine, . 


Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4570—Box-pleated costumes for 
little girls and boys are always most 
suitable for every-day or best wear. 
The design shown here is a most com- 
fortable style and is simple in make. 
The front and back have two box- 
pleats extending to the shoulder. The 
broad panel front under which the clos. 
ing is effected is a very pretty idea and 
gives a long line that is becoming to 





No 4570—Child’s Frock, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 12 years. 


most childish figures. The frock may 
be made with or without the fancy col- 
lar. 

MISSES’ COSTUME. . 

No 4567—The surplice waist is unmis- 
takably making great headway in favor 
and is not only seen upon the mother, 
but the miss as well. In the design 
shown here, the surplice effect is de- 
cidedly quaint and old-fashioned, The 
deep collar comes well down over the 
shoulder and crossing in the front, is 
fastened at the left side. The collar 





No 4567—Surplice Waist for Misses’ 
Costume, 12, 14 and 16 years. 

No 4568—Skirt of Same*€ostume, 12, 
lf and 16 years, 


and sleeve may be edged with ruffles 
or may be ornamented by Tacé frills. 

No 4568—The skirt is circular shaping, 
having the fulness in upper edge taken 
up by graduated pin tucks.. The skirt 
also has deep tucks which may be 
trimmed or not, as preferred. The cos- 
tume is @ very. becoming one, and, as 
most mothérs know, ft. Is hard to find 
one for a miss 14 or thereabouts that 
is not too young, or perhaps too old. 
The model will develop satisfactorily in 
any of the light weight wools. 

These two patterns are sold separate. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 

















An experienced camper selects his outfit for 
its compactness, discarding everything bulky 
and superfluous; but cut the list as he may, 
there’s soap— ‘that he can’t do without. 
Ivory Soap will answer all purposes and prove 
best for the dishes, pots and pans, and clothes, 
but above all—for the bath at sundown, when, 
after a hard day’s tramp, that makes the 
muscles harder, the lungs stronger and the 


brain quicker, he has a healthy tired feeling. 























ly and are 10 cents each of our Pattern 
Department. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. — 


The Trials of Wash Day may be 
lightened for every housewife, through 
the use of a good washing machine. 
By this a family washing, a big one, 
may be done in one hour, instead of 
using up the best part of a day. The 
O K washing machine is recommended 
because of ease in operation, and effi- 
ciency in results. A young boy or girl 
can run it. There is no bending over 
the machine or breathing the fumes. 
Surely the H. F. Brammer Manufactur- 
ing Company is a woman's benefactor. 
They make the O K and two other 
washers, the O I C and the Original 
Brammer.. These are the outcome of 
25 years’ experience in building wash- 
ers. A book giving particulars will 
come promptly if you write direct to 
the factory. Mention this paper. Note 
their advertisement in another column. 





After buying table and bed linen, it 
is well to erase the pencil marks before 
laundering, as it is difficult to eradicate 
them afterward. 





SAVE ¥Y2 your FUEL 
BY UsIne THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace, Price from $2 te 
$12, Write for booklet on heating homes, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

35 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Prompt relief. Cause removed, 
Symptoms never return. A com 


HAY FEVER: plete and rmanent constit® 
aN ASTHMA “trite” sc once tori to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Send for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, ry Com.of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, DC, 
bsolatel red, om 
4 Boon to sufferers cts iketnaee 
oe Raa. MAI Box 880, | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAIL US ONE ($1) DOLLAR 





Little Giant 


For a Ten Pound Tin Pail 


Best and Cheapest for 


STOCK AND 
POULTRY Food 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, HOGS ano POULTRY 





PRICES 


GUARATITEED ANALYSIS 





“Little Giant” 


has a pleasant, clean smell (much relished by 
all animals) and is ‘DONE UP BROWN”? in 


10-lb Tin Pails at . . . $1.co per pail 
25-Ib Wooden Pails at 2.00 “ * 
Solb Cotton Sacks at 3.75 “ bag 
100-Ib Cotton Sacks at 7co % & 
200-lb Barrels at... . 1300 “ DbbIi. 
N. B.—In case you send U.S. Money Orders, 
make same payable at Scranton, Pa., Postoffice, 
Spoon for dose and fu!! directions in every 
package. 





WE ALSO MAKE 


Pure Ground Bone 


in 3 Sizes: A B and C. 
“A”"— Fine, medium and coarse, mixed, 
“B”== Medium and coarse, mixed. 


oon” 


=Coarse only, 
Price—$2.09 per 100 Ibs. 
Put,up only in roo-Ib gra:n sacks. 


“Little Giant” 


—Medicated— 


Stock Food 


—Produces— 


More Milk Richer Milk 
More Flesh Healthier Flesh 
More Egss Bigger Eggs 


And COSTS NOTHING Extra 





PROTEIN—28 Per Cent. 
FAT—12 Per Cent. 
CALCIC-PHOSPHATE—2z2 Per Cent. 


BALANCE — Herbs, Root, Barks, Seeds of Very 
Best Medicinal Quality. 


“Little Giant” 


is not only the highest testing and only complete 
medicated Stock and Poultry Food on the market, 
but dy far the cheapest in price, and it is the only 
Combined k' ood and Tonic containing 


CALCIC-PHOSPHATE 


—THE— 


GREAT BONE BUILDER! 


All Forage lacks Calcium-Phosphate; hence 
the many Abortions or Miscarriages; avoid 
such by feeding “Little Giant” regularly, as 
your baby animals will then be born strong and 
healthy, with’a good “ Bone Frame” on which to 
carry large and heavy weight, produced by “Little 
Giant Food” fed them as they grow up and 
yielding you thus-a handsome profit. 











RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
in all unoccupied territory. Address all mail and 
remittances to 








TESTIMONIALS 





Excellent for Livery Horses 


ATWATER, O., April 20, 1 
The L. A. P. Co., GENTS :—Please ship ae termed, 
ately six pails of 25 Ibs, each, of * Little Giant” Stock 
Food. The last two pails which I bought as a sample 
gave excellent results. 
Yours very truly, G. R. CARLISLE, Livery. 


Doubled Their Milk 


YOSTVILLE, PA., April 22, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Sirs :—I take pleasure in recom. 
mending “ Little Giant ’* Stock Food to all who have 
cows, horses, colts, etc. I have used two pails of it 
and am highly ple: ased with the results. My cows have 
doubled in their milk; my calves are thriying splendidly 
and my horses and ‘colts have gained beyond al! my 
expectations. It has alsobeen a great help to them 
while shedding. 1 would not be without your Food, 
1 wish ~our Company the success it deserves 
Respectfully yours, WM. T. SMITH. 


Pays Big 
CARLISLF, Pa., RFD No. 1, May 12, 10904. 
The L. A. P. Co.. GENTLEMEN: —] ‘have used 
“ Little Giant’ Stock Food and find it very profitable. 
I had some sick horses; two had a bad cough. I fed 
them “ Little Giant " and it broke up the cough and 
they got well, I commenced last February feeding 
* Little Giant” and have fe d three and one-half large 
pails so far and would not like to do without it. It will 
ay every farmer who has ate »ck and poultry to try it, 
or he will soon be convinced that it pays big to use it, 
Yours truly, jOHN WOL F. 


Best I Ever Fed 
Trout CREEK, N. Y., April 22, 1004. 

The L. A. P. Co., DEAR Sires —I had two cows 
that were * OFF » their feed; would not eat huy nor 
grain. I put two doses * Little Giant " Stock Food 
down them and they began to . we and came out a!l 
right. Itig the best Food I ever 

Truly yours, WILLA M BURROWS 


A Grand Thing 
Bovina Centre, N. Y., April 25, 1904. 
The L..A. P. Co., Gents: Enclosed please tind 
my check for six pails of “ Little Giant” Stock Food’ 
Your Food is a grand thing, and I expect to sell a lot 
more for aa this fall. 
Yours truly, G. W. FULLER. 


Found as Recommended 
MILLERSBURG, PA., April 22, 1904. 
The L.A.P. Co. :—I have used your “L ittle' Giant” 
Stock Food and I find it as you recommended it. 
have a dairy and have fed it with success to my cows, 
horses, pigs and chickens. 


Respectfully yours, DAVID W. LENKER. 





Lackawanna Animal Product Co., 


Moosic, Pa. 
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for 
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“ABENAQUE” “ue 


STANDS 
“NA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
eee 
Street 


shep work, 
Betorebuye 




















SPEGIAL OFFER 


We will furnish a 34% Horse Power gas 
or gasoline engine for the next 30 days 
in new Sectious gt $100.00, fully guaran- 
teed. We build 18 different sizes, High- 
est award at every exposition 
shown, thousands in use. Write 
for our free catalogue. This ad. 
appears but twice. Mention 
Ar *rican Agriculturist, 


LAZIER GAS ENGINE CO., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








T 


HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start 66 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


Butt ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass. 
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Best 


rll $15.00, ae ® 

tread. Top Buggies, ase 3 Harness, $8.60, 
Learn how to buy vehicles and parte @irest. 
agea Umbrella FREE. W.N. BOOB, Cincinaatl, 





lonUr-Ta-fahd-1>ee Acolliamm  delehi pA. 
For 10 Years by Using firm cans peteosutl from wettest 


““Star’’ Asphalt Roofing i YDI RAULIC. 
and Cheapest Made — Easy to Use CIDER«PRESS. 


o Painting 


\ r World's Fair ate 
catalogue of 1000 oO 

non ‘ ples a W Detore bay 
tation OD, Chicago, Hil. 0 HbeAnLic aS anes Onto. 









| = = 
Wut Save = = or Irena 
Many Timss a Y' Perfoct 


A 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale. “= 


a from es $ to. oF ibe day. ws — 

sueeg machines to Thin.” Write for special oqeats? price 

«A. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, ® 
The Great Agents Supsly House. 

















